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THE DEATH OF LUATH. 
[See PLATE. } 


Poor Luath, mute sufferer! and, ah, can it be 

That the clansman would wreak his dark vengeance on thee? 

What! turn the fell feeling, by rancour defiled, 

Against the poor dog that caresses your child? 

Your watch when you sleep, and your guide when you roam, 

The ward of your pasture, the guard of your home? 
Poor Luath! ’tis hard with his master to part, 

But the ball of the clansman lies deep in his heart; 

His eye-balls grow dim, there’s a film o’er their ray, 

And his life-blood, alas, is fast ebbing away; 

See his eyes on his master how wistfully cast, 

On his friend and protector he must look his last! 
Old Cameron bent o’er him: no weeper is he, 

But now the warm tear-drop stood bright in his e’e; 

He dash’d it away; and his hand as it play’d 

With his firelock, the drift of his feelings betray’d; 

Plans of vengeance were rife;—but as Jeannie he press’d, 

And felt her young heart beating warm to his breast, 

Fell thoughts died within him:—such magical spell 

Does still with sweet childhood and innocence dwell. 
Cathleen stood in silence; her heart seem’d to melt, 

And she shared every pang that her favourite felt; 

Little Jeannie was first the deep silence to break, 

And thus with a child’s native feeling she spake :-— 
«“ Go, father, and dig our poor Luath a grave, 

By the side of the burn, where the willow-trees wave. 

He loved the dear spot. When the hunting was done, 

All in heat from the sport, he would eagerly run 

To refresh himself there in the cool-running stream, 

Then stretch himself out in the warm sunny beam, 

And the chace once again in his slumbers renew, 

With his low stifled cry when the game was in view. 

Yes, bury him there; and at morn will I come, 

And pluck the blue hare-bells to strew on his tomb. 

And when I shall chance with my playmates to stray 

By the side or the burn, when the spring-time is gay, 

We will talk of poor Luath, and feel the heart sad, 

To miss his gay pranks, as he bounded so glad 

And so blythesome along; for he felt himself then 

Just like one of ourselves, quite the same, do ye ken?” 
“Ah yes!” sighed old Cameron; “ Yes, Jeannie, go spread 

Your fresh-gathered hare-bells o’er poor Luath’s bed; 

For there’s many a grave on which spring-flowers are strewed, 

That holds not a heart half so faithful and good.” 
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SUSPICION. 


BY MISS E. 


A. DUPUY. 


Alas! our young affections run to waste, 
Or water but the desert—whence arise 
But weeds of dark luxuriance—tares of haste, 


Rank at the core. * 


* . * 


Flowers, whose wild odours breathe but agonies ;— 
And trees whose gums are poison. Byron. 


Ir was a lovely evening—the sun had just thrown 
his parting rays on the winding river, with its forest- 
clad banks, wearing their brightest livery of green. 
Our boat was skimming through the water “ like a 
thing of life.’ It had a low pressure engine, and 
that eternal “ puff-puff,” came not with its hissing 
sound, to destroy the poetic reverie which a sunset 
on la belle riviére is so well caiculated to produce. 
Before us was a long stretch of water unbroken by 
a ripple, and the gorgeous summer clouds were mir- 
rored with faithful distinctness in their lucid depths, 
In the distance a small village, with the court house, 
and church spires standing out in bold relief against 
the transparent blue of the heavens, added a pleasing 
feature to the scene. 

I was standing on the guard, absorbed in reverie, 
when a voice spoke so near as to startle me. I 
turned to look at the speaker. He was leaning over 
the railing, watching the foam that sparkled up, as 
she cut her way through the water, and appeared 
quite unconscious that any one was near him. He 
was repeating an address to a wave, and there was 
something in the tone of his voice which made me 
think that he had himself experienced the truth of the 


lines. The appearance of this stranger interested me 
deeply. His figure was little above the medium 


height, yet it was graceful and dignified. He had 
removed his hat, and the evening air tossed aside the 
brown hair from a brow of noble proportions. His 
eyes were large, dark and penetrating, but there was 
sadness in their expression, and the smile that curved 
his well-formed lips had nothing of mirth in it. I 
was gazing earnestly on him, when he suddenly 
raised his head, and caught my eye. He bowed and 
smiled :—a few commonplace remarks on the beauty 
of the scene, commenced our acquaintance, 

We had that morning embarked at Cincinnati, and 
the destination of both was the commercial emporium 
of the western world, New York. In a few days we 
became well acquainted; at the end of a week we 
were firm friends, We landed at Guyandotte, stopped 
about ten days at the Virginia springs, which were 
crowded with the beautiful, the wise, and the witty, 
but all passed before L’Estrange as the figures in a 
magic lantern, without eliciting either admiration or 
interest. He appeared quite insensible to the bright 
eyes, and thrilling tones of the young houris who had 
completely won my heart, though I could not for my 
life have told which one of half a dozen claimed the 
largest space in it. It was in answer to my banter- 
ing on this subject that he related to me the following 
history of himself. 

“Tam the son of a French officer who adhered 
to the fortunes of Napoleon until the final imprison- 
ment of that wonderful man on the rock bound Island 
which proved his grave. On the field of Waterloo 
my father bade a last adieu to the man whose iron 


soul, and indefatigable activity had formed the bond 
of union between them. He could not live in France 
under the government of a Bourbon—he could not 
cry vive le roi, while his heart was with the exiled 
emperor, and he speedily transferred his property to 
Louisiana, and there buried in the solitude of its vast 
forests lived in the deepest retirement. 

« My mother died while I was quite a child, and 
my father devoted himself to me. I was his constant 
companion—he my only teacher; and no one was 
more capable of filling that office. His mind was 
elevated, serious, reflecting, and concentrated: his 
knowledge on all subjects profound, and his princi- 
ples were of a rare solidity. He was usually grave 
and taciturn, and from his decision there was no 
appeal. His manners were cold, and a bitter and 
caustic irony was frequently indulged, at the expense 
of that world from which he so sedulously secluded 
himself. His affection for me was strong, but seldom 
demonstrated: and he inspired me with a profound 
veneration and respectful gratitude, which was as 
confiding and expansive as that which I might have 
felt for a tender mother. 

“At the age of eighteen he provided me with a 
preceptor who was to be my companion in my tra- 
vels, I was unwilling to leave him alone, but he 
silenced my objections at once. 

«I have taught you all that may be learned of 
books—I now desire that you may become acquaint- 
ed with the ways of men. I cannot visit those scenes 
over which you are to travel, without disinterring the 
memories of days and events, which I would wish 
for ever buried in oblivion.’ 

« The evening preceding my departure, he said to 
me— 

«¢You are now going into the world, and there 
is one thing that my knowledge of man has fatally 
taught me, which it may be useful to you to know. 
Self-interest is the foundation of every action. To 
use the words of the celebrated English statesman— 
“ every man has his price.” Yes—the noblest—the 
best characters are not free from that debasing stain. 
Many whose fortunes place them above temptation, 
would disclaim so mean a passion, but could those 
very men be tried, they would not come forth pure. 
All men are corruptible. I counsel you my son— 
suffice unto yourself—trust not in the friendship 
which may fail you when most needed.’ 

« «Oh, my father!’ I exclaimed, astonished at the 
calmness with which such words were uttered, *‘ Man 
cannot be so base! He that is made in the image 
of his Creator must have some noble, some disinte- 
rested qualities !’ 

«“ My father replied to me with a coldness that 
chilled me, while a convulsive and nervous smile gave 
to his haughty and severe features, an indescribable 
expressjon of habitual suffering: 
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« « Eugéne, I have found them so. I had youth— 
wealth—openness of heart—trustfulness of spirit.— 
My friend deceived me—cheated me of half I pos- 
sessed—the woman I loved deserted me for one who 
had more gold, but was twice my age. Your mother 
married me, because her friends declared me the best 
offer she was likely to have. Have I not cause to 
say that self-interest is the foundation of every ac- 
tion ?’ : 

«“ His words sank deep into my heart, and made 
an impression which was destined to influence all my 
future life. I remained in Europe three years, with 
the excellent man who had been selected to accom- 
pany me, when I was recalled by receiving news 
of the declining health of my father. On my arrival 
at the home of my youth, I was received by the valet 
of my father, a faithful domestic, who had refused to 
leave him when he abandoned his native land. He 
answered not a word to my eager inquiries, but burst 
in tears, as he led the way to his master’s apartment. 
I rapidly followed him—my father was sitting beside 
a window which looked out on an extensive park, 
watching the gambols of his favourite horse, which 
he felt a presentiment he should never again feel 
bounding beneath him. He endeavoured to rise that 
he might embrace me, but his strength was unequal 
to it: he opened his arms and in a transport of emo- 
tion I threw myself in them. He was frightfully 
changed—I had left him alert and vigorous—lI found 
him feeble—cast down—apperently on the very verge 
of the grave, and his reception of me was to the last 
degree solemn and affecting. 

“ During my absence the only sister of my father 
had crossed the Atlantic, for the purpose of taking 
up her residence with him. She was accompanied 
by a daughter, who was then in her eighteenth year, 
and I felt an emotion of pleasure when I saw my 
cousin, at the thought that the solitude of my home 
would be enlivened by one nearer my own age, than 
those I had associated with previous to my European 
tour. 

« My arrival seemed to give new life to my father. 
In a few days he was able to have his chair wheeled 
into the saloon, and the musical abilities of Clara 
were called into requisition for his amusement. He 
was passionately fond of music, and my cousin played 
with a spirit and expression rarely equalled. 

« My aunt read or worked, and we ostensibly em- 
ployed ourselves in playing chess, while Clara perform- 
ed the matchless productions of Weber, Mozart, and 
Bethooven. Frequently for more than half an hour, 
my father would lean back with closed eyes, and a 
countenance eloquent with the deep feelings which 
the music appeared to have aroused. My eyes would 
wander from him to the youthful performer, and fre- 
quently forgetful of even his apparent emotion, I con- 
tinued to gaze on that fair and unshadowed face—to 
watch the play of the dark curls over her snowy neck, 
or mark the fluctuations of her transparent com- 
plexion, as she sang in a low but singularly sweet 
voice, the hymn the invalid best loved to hear: and 
as she concluded he would often say— 

« ¢ Enough—Clara, my child. Pardon me—TI can 
bear no more to-night,’ in a voice suffocated with 
emotion. 

«“ That hour of music, and a daily drive around his 
grounds, seemed to be his sole enjoyments. He knew 
that his end was approaching, and the early hours 
of the morning were devoted to informing me of the 


exact situation of his property, and the best means 
of managing it when it came into my possession. 
He beheld death approaching with rapid strides, but 
it was with the self-command of the philosopher, and 
the resignation of the martyr. His knowledge of 
medicine was such, that his physicians could not 
flatter him into the belief that a hope of ultimate 
recovery remained, yet not an emotion of feebleness 
or regret was apparent. He often suffered intensely, 
but a complaint never escaped him—only on his con- 
vulsed features could I read the inward agony that 
was destroying him. 

“ The evening before his death he thus addressed 
me— 

«“¢T have added to the fortune which I received 
from my father. In my latter years I have repaired 
the carelessness and prodigality of my early ones; 
that I might leave you, my son, such an independence 
as would place you above the world. Gold is the 
great panacea for all evils—as well as their source. 
Honour, happiness, power, spring from its possession. 
Possessing that, and having the power to live alone, 
you are master of the great science of life. Then, 
and then only, can you be called truly independent. 
Distrust the adulation which is purchased by your 
fortune—however fair appearances may be, place no 
faith in them, till you have sounded their profoundest 
depths. And now my son I must bid you adieu, I 
feel the hand of death already on my heart. Console 
yourself for my loss with the thought that you have 
ever been to me all that I could have wished.’ 

“I wept bitterly and expressed my endless regret 
for his loss. He smiled feebly, and spoke in a voice 
which was even then calm and imposing. 

« «My son, why speak thus? Nothing is eternal, 
nothing is even durable among human emotions, 
Joy and happiness are not, then why should sorrow 
and sadness be so? You are noble and generous— 
you love me tenderly—your sorrow at my loss is so 
profound, that you fancy it can never pass away— 
but you deceive yourself. ‘Time—the distractions 
of life will bring consolation—you will forget-—’ 

« «Ah, never! never!’ exclaimed I, throwing my- 
self on my knees beside the bed, and bathing his 
hands with my tears. He tenderly released his cold 
hand, and placing it on my head, continued— 

«« My poor Eugéne, why wish to escape the im- 
mutable law of our nature? There is nothing odious, 
nothing wicked, in casting from the heart the regrets 
which would unfit us for our duties to ourselves and 
the world. Enjoy the gifts which heaven has be- 
stowed on you. Think of me with tender regret-— 
*tis all I ask from your heart.’ The following day 
my father was no more. ' 

« My sorrow was profound—the prospect of wealth 
and unlimited liberty to use it, terrified rather than 
consoled me. I was scarcely twenty-one, and I 
feared the stability of my own character, when as- 
sailed by the many temptations to which youth and 
fortune are exposed. I found myself a stranger in 
the home of my childhood. The lonely and eccen- 
tric life of my only parent had kept aloof all those 
who might have wished to associate with me. I had 
no friend, scarcely an acquaintance, for my father 
was the only true misanthrope I have ever known. 
He did not seek men that he might exhaust his bit- 
terness in railing at their follies, but he separated 
himself absolutely from them. From my earliest 
recollection he had never possessed a friend. 
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“ Isolated as I had been from society, I had now 
to enter the world as a stranger: it appeared to me 
as an immense desert in which I stood alone. I was 
of no consequence to any one. 

“ Gradually this feeling of desolation wore away. 
I passed the winter with my aunt and Clara. Her 
health was delicate and her physician prescribed re- 
gular exercise on horseback. Our mornings were 
devoted to long rides—our evenings in reading aloud, 
music, and conversation. Four months passed thus, 
and my anguish had lost much of its bitterness. 

“ T had at first shrunk from visiting the tomb of my 
father, over whom a monument had been erected by 
my order. Clara proposed that we shonld visit it 
together. I assented, and we went thither. I was 
deeply moved, and leaning my head against the cold 
marble, wept aloud. Clara laid her hand on mine 
and spoke. I looked on her sweet countenance, 
beaming with sympathy, and for the first time I was 
struck with her beauty. We visited the tomb every 
day, and it was there, over the ashes of the lamented 
dead, that I felt a new affection springing up in my 
lonely heart, which was destined to overshadow all 
others. My grief gradually softened into a gentle 
melancholy, which possessed a charm for one of my 
morbid and imaginative temperament. 

“Clara was poor. Her father had held a high office 
in the Court of Charles—he was fond of luxury and 
splendour, and his sumptuous style of living, had not 
only dissipated his own fortune, but that also which 
my aunt had brought him. 

“ Madame Durand was a worldly minded woman, 
and had played a distinguished part at the French 
tourt—her daughter had been educated in a convent 
from which she was withdrawn on the death of her 
father, and immediately set out for the western world 
to seek an asylum with her uncle. Clara was three 
years my junior—and her style of beauty was pecu- 
liarly calculated to win on the regard. She was fair, 
and usually pale, but the quick flush of excited feeling 
sent a variable blush to her cheek, more beautiful 
than the richest bloom. Her eyes were large, dark, 
and indescribably soft in their expression. She had 
much more character than girls of her age usually 
Possess —she had reflected deeply, and suffered in si- 
lence, She appeared indifferent to the pleasures of 
youth, and smiles seldom dwelt on her lips: but I 
believed her to be capable of a profound and lasting 
attachment; and I flattered myself that I could win 
from her affectionate heart, the love that would never 
change. I knew her to be proud, and extremely 
sensitive as to her dependent situation. During the 
last year of my father’s life Clara had been as a 
daughter to him, and I was surprised that he had not 
provided for her and her mother, but he had left them 
entirely to my generosity. 

“T sought my aunt and entreated her to consider 
my house as her own—to invite such guests as she 
desired, and in all things to consult her own wishes, 
At the same time I presented her with papers which 
entitled her to an annuity double the amount of that 
her brother had allowed her. She received it with 
the grace of a French woman—embraced me, and 
declared that I was a worthy representative of my 
father. That evening when I met Clara, she said 
nothing, but the manner in which she placed her hand 
in mine, and looked up in my face as I led her to 
supper was more eloquent than words. 

“Once more the world appeared bright to me—a 


paradise seemed opening to my view, for I loved 
Clara. I had thought my grief for my father must 
be eterna!, but already my heart was filled with hopes 
of happiness—my visits to his tomb were gradually 
discontinued, and I substituted for them an hour’s 
meditation before his portrait, which hung in a closet 
in my room. I suffered no careless or profane glance 
to rest upon that pale sad countenance. I wept over 
my increased indifference to his memory—he had 
been dead eight months, and already were his words 
fulfilled—I had ceased to mourn, and life again wore 
a smiling face! 

“I have said that I loved my cousin, but that word 
feebly expresses the fervent idolatry with which I re- 
garded her: but even such love possessed not the 
power to lay asleep the fiend which my father’s last 
words had implanted in my breast. I dared even at 
moments to doubt her disinterestedness. When be- 
side Clara, the remembrance of these suspicions some- 
times made me blush—at others I looked on her 
placid brow, and believed that it masked a heart, filled 
with ambition, and a love of power, which the pos- 
session of wealth could alone secure to her. 

«“ She treated me with the affection of a sister, while 
I was as capricious as the winds of heaven. For 
days I would seclude myself in my own apartments, 
with my books, with the torturing remembrance of my 
father’s precepts preying on my heart, until feeling 
exhausted itself, and ashamed of my conduct, I would 
come forth to play the part of the devoted lover, and 
atone, by the most flattering and delicate attentions 
for the wrong I had done that noble hearted girl. 
She possessed no clue to my feelings, and often have 
I shrunk from the mild reproach of that soft eye, 
and inwardly vowed that I would never again inflict 
a pang on the heart which I desired to possess. I 
had never dared to avow my affection. Many times 
the words had trembled on my lips, to be sent back 
with a crushed and bitter feeling to that dark fount 
of suspicion, my own heart. . 

“At length her manner to me changed. She 
evidently avoided me, and when we were together 
she rarely spoke. Her temper hitherto so placid, 
became irritable and impatient: it was apparent that 
her health suffered, and for hours she would remain 
shut up in her own room, refusing admittance even 
to her mother, I became seriously alarmed, and 
proposed to Madame Durand, a visit to New Orleans, 
that the gaieties of a city life might dispel the ennui 
under which Clara was suffering. She heard me with 
delight, and immediately consented to its expediency. 
The evening before our intended departure, I re- 
quested Clara to ride with me. She seemed to hesi- 
tate, 

«+I have procured the most beautiful horse for you,’ 
said I, ‘and the root house which you commenced 
and abandoned is now completed. Let us go there.’ 

«“ She consented, and we set out. 

« Always lovely she appeared particularly so on 
horseback, for she was more distinguished for grace- 
ful elegance, than even for beauty: and as I looked 
on the sweet face shaded by a simple hat of straw, 
I thought her more enchanting than ever. My eyes 
must have expressed my feelings, for she blushed as 
she encountered them, and I thought she smiled more 
frequently than was her wont. 

« We rode through the forest, and the road for a 
few rods wound around the edge of an immense pre- 
cipice—Clara’s horse started, and she became alarmed. 
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I held the bridle while I dismounted and led him over 
the dangerous spot. As we turned again into the 
forest, the root house was in sight, and alighting I 
secured our horses and followed Clara, who had al- 
ready entered the rustic building. She was examining 
the interior with pleased attention, and expressed her 
delight that her own project had been so completely 
executed, 

«And you have done this for my gratification,’ 
said she with sparkling eyes. ‘How shall I thank 
you!” 

« ¢ Ah Clara!’ exclaimed I, ‘ If I dared hope—dared 
express my wishes’"—I could not for my life have 
added another word, for the colour faded from her 
cheek, and she withdrew the hand I had taken, as 
she spoke in a low tone— 

«Do not say that you love me. You deceive 
yourselfi—you will never love any thing—you will 
never be happy.’ 

Her manner was full of bitterness, as she turned 
away, and left the house. My fiend whispered— 

« «She is going into the gay world, where her beauty 
may command a more brilliant offer,’ and I returned 
home in indignant silence. 

“T left her at the door, and remounting, galloped 
through the woods alone. In solitude, my better 
angel interposed, and taught me the true source of 
Clara’s words. 

«* Yes—she loves me!’ I exclaimed, again and 
again, and the sound of my own words filled my 
heart with an intoxicating sense of joy. Inexpressi- 
ble happiness was mingled with the pride I felt in 
being the beloved of such a creature. 

« The moon was riding high in the heavens; when 
I returned, I heard the sounds of music issuing from 
the saloon. Madame Durand was reading, while 
Clara executed piece after piece with nervous impa- 
tience, as if afraid of the silence which would bring 
thoughts she durst not encounter. She turned her 
head as I entered, but did not look up. I drew near 
and leaned over her chair. 

« «Sing to me, Clara ;’ I whispered, and I placed 
a song before her. ‘Sing of love—of hope—of 
happiness.’ 

«The tone of my voice expressed even more than 
my words. Clara looked up involuntarily—our eyes 
met. ‘The colour vanished from her face, and I re- 
ceived her fainting form in my arms. When she 
recovered, Madame Durand saw that an eclaircissé- 
ment was about to take place, and she discreetly left 
us. In that hour I avowed my love, and drew from 
Clara a confession of her own. 

* * * * * 

« The three months which succeeded the avowal of 
my passion, passed as a dream. ‘They formed the 
only happy portion of my life. It is true, we had 
left the shades which the romantic fancy loves to 
interweave with the descriptiéns of the grand passion, 
but in the bustling city, amid amusements that had 
for both the charm of novelty, we were not less oc- 
cupied with each other. How often, when surround- 
ed by a gay circle, has Clara, with one glance of her 
soft eye, told me how much more dear than all the 
triumphs of vanity, was the consciousness that one 
heart was near, on which she had learned to rest 
her faith in the future. And I—ah how shall I 
paint to you the passion which coloured my every 
thought with hues of heaven! The descriptions of 
love ever appear exaggerated, and mine would seem, 
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to the natives of your colder clime, a madness of the 
heart. How powerful must have been the passion 
that could lull to sleep the suspicion which had become 
a part of my very nature! Could make me place 
my happiness at the mercy of a woman! 

“ Clara was much admired—had several brilliant 
offers, which she unhesitatingly declined, to the sur- 
prise of many—for our engagement had not been 
publicly avowed. A clause in my father’s will, pro- 
hibited me from marrying until I had attained my 
twenty-third year. I wanted about six months to 
this time, and I had yielded to the wish of Clara that 
our betrothal should not be made known until the 
time for our union drew near. 

«“ When the spring opened, we returned to Malmai- 
son, as my father had called the place, and took with 
us a party of our city friends to spend the summer 
The house was situated on the coast, and one of our 
favourite amusements was sailing on the moonlit 
waters, Ah! how delicious, yet distracting are the 
memories that linger around those evenings! when 
seated beside Clara—with her hand clasped in my 
own—the sweet south wind wafting her dark ring- 
lets against my cheek, as I whispered words, which 
to others would have seemed of little meaning, but 
to her were fraught with the incense of a love that 
could know no change. But, alas! these days could 
not endure forever—the brightest dreams but serve io 
make the hour of returning consciousness the more 
bitter; and bitter, indeed, was my awakening. 

« One evening, in the early days of autumn, I re- 
turned home from a lengthened stroll with Clara. As 
I entered my own room a servant informed me that 
my aunt wished to see me in the saloon. I found 
Madame Durand in tears. In reply to my eager 
inquiries into the source of her distress, she placed 
in my hands an anonymous letter, which she had 
just received, This letter purported to come from 
one who was warmly interested in the fate of a 
young and innocent girl, situated as Clara was with 
me. My influence, it stated, had caused my cousin 
to discard those who would have studied her happi- 
ness, while I selfishly desired to keep her unmarried, 
until somé other caprice should divert my thoughts 
into a new channel, and Clara be ‘whistled down 
the wind, a prey to fortune” There was much 
more too contemptible to deserve mention. I gather- 
ed the sense of this execrable production almost at a 
glance, and my first emotion was that of indignant 
contempt. I tore it in fragments, and asked Ma- 
dame Durand, ‘ How she could permit such a tissue 
of falsehood and calumny to move her to tears? 
Was I not ready to prove its falsehood by marrying 
Clara at any moment, even in defiance of my father’s 
last wishes ?’ 

“I have before said that Madame Durand was a 
worldly-minded woman; and the sparkle of her eye, 
as she hears me declare my readiness to wed Clara, 
awoke the sleeping vulture that preyed upon my 
heart. She fears my stability, thought Land this 
was a mere ruse—a pitiful trick contrived by herself 
to secure to her daughter the enjoyment of my 
wealth. 

«¢Is Clara acquainted with this?’ I found voice 
to inquire. 

« ¢ No—but I shall inform her of it. She has firm- 
ness to bear even this.’ 

«+ Do not speak to her before to-morrow. I wish 
to reflect.’ 
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«As you please,’ said Madame Durand, and I 
left her alone. 

« My brain was in a perfect whirl. A thousand 
confused thoughts rushed through it. I recalled 
many proofs of Clara’s love, but it was only to dis- 
tort them. Others had vainly sought to win her 
from me, but then I remembered that I was wealthier 
than any one of them, I was not more noble— 
more elegant than others who had ioved her, why 
then should I flatter myself that affection alone dic- 
tated the preference of this beautiful girl for me? 
No—no—it was measured by the acres I inherited, 
not by my own merits; and, in agony inexpressible, 
I recalled the words of my father— 

«+ Place no trust in the fairest appearances, till 
you have sounded their profoundest depths. Distrust 
the love that is purchased by the possession of 
wealth.’ 

«+I will sound her heart,’ I exclaimed—I will 
probe her to the soul, and judge by her manner if 
my suspicions are unfounded. Oh, my God! if they 
should prove true! where shall I again hope to find 
truth or disinterested affection?’ and I paced my 
chamber in a perfect fever of anguish. 

«The windows were all open, and the autumn moon 
lit up the room with a wan and ghastly light. ‘The 
rays fell on the curtain which concealed the portrait 
of my father. I had not looked on it for months. 
I now drew aside the black folds, and gazed on that 
pale and severe countenance, which seemed to bor- 
row additional sadness from the imperfect light by 
which it was seen. 

« I knew that he had loved me tenderly, and a de- 
sire to secure my happiness had prompted him to 
implant in my heart the bitterness of distrust. He 
wished me to profit by his experience, but, alas! in- 
stead of being a beacon to warn, it became a flame 
to scorch and desolate the bosom that harboured it. 
I kneeled before his portrait—I recalled his words— 
I invoked the protection of his spirit—confided to 
the lifeless resemblance all my hopes—my love—the 
anguish of doubt that crushed my very spirit. It 
still wore that pale, stern, and cold expression, as if 
no human passion had ever crossed that marble front. 
I arose with the words, dictated by my own sordid 
spirit, ringing in my ears— 

“«She loves your wealth—for Clara is poor:’ and 
that thought seemed to turn all my love into hatred 
and contempt. I interpreted every trifling action 
into the most ignoble dissimulation; and shame, mi- 
sery, and indignation struggled for the mastery when 
I remembered how deliciously I had been deceived. 
Overwhelmed with doubt I distrusted every thing. 
Why should I have inspired feelings which now ap- 
peared to me false and exaggerated—where could I 
so readily find the necessary motive but in self-inter- 
est and duplicity ? 

“I passed a terrible night. The next day I was 
weak enough to avoid Clara—lI spent the day in the 
forest—alternately galloping, with wild speed, through 
its sombre shades, or reclining under the trees, my 
mind a prey to contending emotions, I returned 
home late at night; on entering my room, I disco- 
vered a bouquet of fresh flowers on my table, and 
beneath them was a note from Clara. 

«« My mother has told me all,’ said she. ‘I will 
meet you to-morrow at seven o’clock, in the root- 
house. Ah! dear Eugéne, how cruelly that letter 
must have caused you to sufler.’ 





“In the disposition in which I then was, nothing 
could have been more painful or arduous, than this 
proposed interview, but as there was no poasibility 
of avoiding it, I nerved myself for the task. 

“ The reflections of the night but confirmed me in 
my doubts, and my determination to express them at 
all hazards. ‘The morning was cold and damp—and 
a thick mist hung over every object, as I threaded my 
way over the dead leaves which rustled beneath my 
tread, Nature was in unison with my dark and 
gloomy soul, 

“ I was later than the appointed hour, and on en- 
tering the root-house, I found Clara seated near the 
door, wrapped in a black mantle, and trembling with 
cold and agitation. 

«+ Ah, at last you are here!’ she exclaimed, as I 
entered. ‘Ah, Eugéne, what have I not suffered 
since yesterday morning!” 

“ IT took the hand she extended, and, scarcely press- 
ing it suffered it to drop. She looked at me with 
astonishment, at conduct so unusual; and something 
in my countenance must have betrayed the inward 
feelings of my soul, for she exclaimed— 

“ «Good heavens! Eugéne! what is the matter ? 
You are ill—your looks frighten me!’ 

“+ No—never better; said I, lightly. «Why 
should you think me ill? I should have little gal- 
lantry if this charming interview did not put to flight 
all disagreeable thoughts.’ 

“ This was uttered in a tone of bitter irony, Clara 
gazed at me as if stupified with astonishment. After 
a pause, she said— 

«* Eugéne, my mother has told me all.’ 

“Very well,’ said I, with indifference, ‘the all 
was very little. But you are cold, Clara—this hu- 
mid air is very penetrating. Do wrap your cloak 
closer.’ 

“Clara heeded not my last words. * Little!’ she 
repeated, and a faint flush passed over her cheek— 
‘ little! oh God, that I should live to hear you utter 
such words! Is not my happiness—my whole fu- 
ture welfare forever at stake ?” 

«Ma chére cousine, you use such strong language,’ 
said I. * That foolish letter was nothing—the anony- 
mous effusion of a base heart, think of it no more, I 
pray. But, oh! Clara,’ I added, more earnestly, 
‘ would that I could believe that you love me as I 
do you!’ 

“* Why should you doubt it?’ she replied. * Have 
I not told you many times how dear you are to me?’ 

“*¢ You have told me so, I know, Clara ; but—for- 
give me—have you sounded your own heart? Do 
you know all its feelings? Has love alone dictated 
your acceptance of me? I know you have candour 
and frankness—convince me that disinterestedness 
is joined with them, and I will worship you for 
ever,’ 

“Clara listened with a bewildered air, as if incapable 
of comprehending my meaning. Clasping her hands 
over her throbbing heart, she said, in a low, but per- 
fectly distinct voice— 

“Speak out at once, Eugéne; your very look 
freezes me. What would you have me explain? 
Why am I so cruelly suspected? What greater 
proofs can I give of my disinterested affection than 
those already given? God of Heaven! after ali our 
avowals—all our love—am I doubted by you? Ah, 
do not thus calumniate yourself!’ 

“ The tone in which this was uttered, would have 
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carried conviction to any heart less besotted than 
mine. I had the cruelty to say—‘And in the 
thoughts of our union have you not been influenced 
by my fortune ?’ 

«“ The words were scarcely uttered, before I would 
have given worlds to recall them, For the first 
time I felt their ignoble signification, and I could 
have execrated myself for the suspicion they implied. 
I recollected the many noble traits in the character of 
this being, on whose generous soul I had inflicted an 
incurable wound, by my base suspicions; and her 
own words recurred to me— 

««Go; you never will love any thing—you will 
always be unhappy.’ They were prophetic! 

«I had sufficient time to feel all the bitterness of 
regret ; for some moments elapsed before Clara raised 
her head and allowed me a view of her countenance. 
The expression it wore chilled me to the soul. Sor- 
row, indignation, and contempt, gave to her features 
a character of majesty almost menacing. My heart 
beat as if it would have burst from my bosom, I 
essayed to speak, but my parched lips could utter but 
one word as I kneeled before her. 

«* Pardon ! 

“ I extended my hands to her. With a gesture of 
disdain she cast them from her, and, with a look 
which I shall never forget, she slowly repeated, 

«“« Have I been influenced by your fortune? Me! 
Me!! Clara!! oh, base! oh, cruel! unworthy to in- 
spire love !’ 

“ Without another word, she suddenly arose, and 
with a firm and majestic step swept out of the house. 

«“ I was overwhelmed. ‘Too late did I blush for 
shame, at my.unmanly conduct—and weep with 
woman’s weakness over the contemptible feeling 
which had for ever destroyed my happiness. I re- 
turned to the house, however, determined to see 
Clara again, and endeavour to re-instate myself in 
her affections. 


«“ During the three days which followed this scene, 
I saw neither my Aunt nor Clara. ‘The only reply 
made to my inquiries, was that they were both too 
much indisposed to receive me. ‘Those Were terrible 
days to me. From that fatal moment, when I had 
so unfeelingly wounded the tender and delicate aflec- 
tion of Clara, my eyes were opened to the unworthi- 
ness of my suspicions. In bitterness of soul I now 
thought over and exaggerated all the chances of hap- 
piness I had lost. Where could I again hope to find 
beauty, grace, nobleness of soul, tenderness for me, 
united in such perfection as in Clara? Life, without 
her, appeared worthless. I contemplated with horror 
the possibility that I might find it useless to endeavour 
to efface from her heart the remembrance of my de- 
grading suspicions. 

“On the fourth day, my aunt received me. I found 
her pale and evidently suffering. During the long 
conversation that succeeded, I revealed to her all that 
passed—told her of my repentance—my despair if 
Clara remained inflexible. I repeated to her the de- 
solating maxims of my father. I sought for excuses 
in the ineflaceable impression they had left on my 
mind. I entreated Madame Durand to intercede for 
me. She was softened by my sorrow, and promised 
to use her influence with her daughter in my behalf, 
and, if possible, induce her to accept my hand. 

« For some days Clara still refused to see me. At 
length my Aunt informed me, that she had yielded 


to her solicitations. Her daughter would receive me 
that morning, but she could not tell me what would 
be the result of that interview. 

«© My heart bounded with rapture. ¢ Ah, could I 
see her once more—my eloquence—my anguish 
must touch the beart that once loved me.’ 

« I entered the room, and for the first time a doubt 
of final success struck a deadening and sickly chill to 
my heart. Clara was sadly changed. She leaned 
back in a cushioned chair, her cheek and lips colourless 
from the cruel suffering she had undergone—but the 
expression of that pale face was calm, cold, and self- 
possessed. She waved me off as I would have taken 
her hand, and immediately spoke in a firm tone— 

“*T have sent for you, sir, to make known to you 
my final decision. It is painful to me to speak of 
the past—to recall the unworthy suspicions to which 
I have been subjected, by one whom I once believed 
possessed of nobleness of feeling, and elevation of 
mind, I have loved you with a blind confidence 
that my youth and inexperience can alone excuse; 
but *tis past. I have been bitterly convinced that 
my actions have been misinterpreted—my truth 
doubted—my—’ 

«+ Ah, Clara!’ I exclaimed. ‘ Let the devotion of 
my life atone—’ 

“ With a gesture of impatience she interrupted me, 
and continued in a tone that half froze me— 

** Your life can never be devoted to me. Never 
can | forget that I have been subjected to such de- 
grading imputations. My heart is separated from 
yours by an abyss that can never be passed. No! 
sooner would I pass my life in the meanest toil— 
severed from all its refinements—all its graces— 
than unite myself with one who has proven that, 
however elevated his station, his sordid and ignoble 
soul claims kindred with the lowest denizens of 
earth,’ 

«« My very soul writhed with humiliation, as she ut- 
tered those terrible words, and I exclaimed— 

“* Forgive—forget that single fault! Let the truest 
—the most exalted affection prove to you in future 
how deep is my repentance.’ 

«“« Forgive’—she repeated, with more emotion than 
she had before betrayed—‘ forgive him who has left 
no means untried to win my confidence and affection, 
but to cast them back on the heart that trusted 
in him. Yes—I do forgive you—forget I cannot. 
Were my future destiny the most brilliant—the most 
successful the world ever saw, in the sparkling 
draught that remembrance would still be the bitter 
drop. Your repentance is now too late. How pro- 
found must have been your contempt for me! even 
at the moment you professed to love me! Zo love!! 
even while you believed me sordid enough to calcu- 
late the advantages of marrying you! I could have 
pardoned perfidy—inconstancy—abandonment—but 
this cold, hideous, and revolting want of confidence, 
in the heart that was open to your view, has given a 
fatal stab to the affection I once felt for you.’ 

« I will not repeat all I said. She was inflexible— 
and I left her in a transport of passion, Never can 
I express the rage, the hatred, the despair, that filled 
my heart, when convinced that Clara would not again 
listen to my protestations of eternal confidence—of 
unalterable love. 


« The following day she left my house, accompanied 
by her mother. During the subsequent year they 
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resided in a country house near New Orleans. At 
the end of that time, my Aunt died. I sought the 
abode of Clara, but she refused to see me. A few 
weeks after her mother’s death, I received a packet 
from her, containing the papers which entitled her to 
the annuity my Aunt had drawn from me. There 
was a short note to me, stating that she had submit- 
ted to receive a portion of my wealth while her mo- 
ther lived, because she considered it essential to her 
comfort. Now that she was alone, fortunately her 
education had been such that she need not be a pen- 
sioner on the bounty of her relatives. She thanked 
me for my munificence, but would no longer exercise 
it toward herself, and concluded by saying, that when 
the packet reached me, she would be far away. 

“ Tt is now four years; and since that hour I have 
never been able to gain the slightest clue to her re- 
treat. I have sought her every where—I have been 
a restless wanderer over this vast country, without an 
aim beyond the distraction which change of scene 
brings with it. I mix in the haunts of men—seeking 
pleasure, but find only weariness. I look on the 
fair face of woman, but it brings sadness to my 
heart, for the loveliest brow but brings to mind the 
madness that marred my happiness. Thank Hea- 
ven! that fatal fault is cured! I know that there 
are feelings which the contaminating influence of the 
world cannot destroy. I do not believe in the per- 
fectibility of human nature, but I have learned that, 
with many faults there is mingled much that is noble 
and generous, giving us assurance that the spirit 
which God has implanted in the breast cannot be- 
come utterly debased by the sordid cares of life.” 


Such was the story of Eugéne L’Estrange. I was 
deeply interested in it, and marvelled a little that a 
man, who possessed so many advantages, should yet 
have been unable to efface the remembrance of one 
fault from the mind of his betrothed. 

We spent the summer together, and each day I 
found something new to admire in my friend. To 
the enthusiasm of his countrymen he united a highly 
cultivated mind, and a heart filled with high and 
honorable feelings. As the summer drew to a close 
we were invited my a friend of mine, to spend some 
weeks at his residence on the Hudson. L’Estrange 
had been delighted with the scenery on this beautiful 
river, and consented to accompany me to’ Mr. Percy’s. 
Percy was surrounded by a family of very lovely chil- 
dren, and his wife was one of the most accomplished 
and interesting women I have ever known. His re- 
sidence was one of the most beautiful on the river. 
Late on the evening of our arrival, we accompanied 
our hostess in a walk through the grounds. In a 
shaded alley we heard childish voices, and two of 
the young Percy’s came bounding forward to meet us. 

“ Ah, mama! I am so glad!” exclaimed the eldest. 
«“ Mademoiselle is ill—quite ill. Come to her—do;” 
and she ran back toward an arbour that terminated 
the walk. 

Making a brief excuse, Mrs. Percy hurried after 
the child, and left us standing together. Curiosity 
prompted me to make an effort to see the person 
who appeared to elicit so much interest, and I ad- 
vanced a few steps. Through the vines that covered 
the trellice work, I saw Mrs. Percy supporting the 
form of a lady, whose pale face rested against her 
shoulder. She appeared in ill health, but the ex- 
quisite outline of the features, told how beautiful she 


had been before suffering had laid its iron hand upon 
her. 

L’Estrange had followed me. I was first made 
aware of it by the touch of his hand as he laid it on 
mine. It was cold as death. I looked at him in 
astonishment: his features were quivering with emo- 
tion; and pointing to the lady, he said, in a hoarse 
tone— 

«Tis Clara!—or rather, the wreck of what my 
cousin once was. Let us leave this spot—I cannot 
meet her now—and thus—” 

We returned to the house; and I soon after saw 
the fair sufferer leaning on the arm of Mrs, Percy, 
who accompanied her to her own apartment, and re- 
mained with her until supper was announced. 

« Where is Miss Durand?” inquired Percy, as we 
seated ourselves at the table. 

“She is too much indisposed to appear this even - 
ing,” answered his wife, with a quickly withdrawn 
glance at L’Estrange, who evidently started at the 
sound of that name from unfamiliar lips. 

«Ah! her health suffers from confinement. I 
think we must try what change of scene can do for 
her. It is a melancholy thing to be ill when severed 
far from our home, and those who once cherished 
us.” . 

L’Estrange pushed his chair back, and rising 
abruptly, went out. 

«“ You will pardon my friend’s seeming rudeness,” 
said I; «“ but the lady in question is a near relative 
of his, and was once regarded with sentiments of 
deep affection by him.” 

Percy looked surprised, but his wife bowed, as if 
the story was well known to her. Afier supper, 
L’Estrange requested an interview with Mrs. Percy ; 
and they held a long conference together. He con- 
fided to her the bitter suffering which the pride of 
Clara had inflicted on him—avowed his undiminish- 
ed love, and requested her to become the medium of 
communicating his sentiments to his cousin. 

Mrs. Percy informed him that Clara had been re- 
siding with her since her mother’s death. She was 
spending the winter in New Orleans with her hus- 
band, and “becoming acquainted with Mademoiselle 
Durand, was interested by her youth, beauty, and 
accomplishments, and employed her to teach her 
children music and French. Her mind evidently 
preyed on her health; and that evening had been so 
much agitated by hearing her former lover named by 
one of the children, as a visiter at the house, that she 
was near fainting. 

«I will become the minister of peace,” concluded 
Mrs. Percy, smiling. “ And to-morrow Clara shall 
receive you. In the present case, I hold it as no sin 
against the delicacy of my sex, to assure you that I 
believe Clara loves you still. ‘The tenderness of her 
heart is greater than her pride of character. In a 
moment of outraged feeling, she was capable of 
making a sacrifice, the magnitude of which she was 
incapable of estimating. ‘Time has softened the re- 
membrance of the wrong, as it ever does in a gener- 
ous heart ; and imagination has added her fairy hues 
to embellish all the noble and estimable traits in your 
character. I dare venture to affirm, that Clara loves 
you now, with a more exalted affection, than on the 
day you first plighted your vows.” 

And Mrs. Percy was right—though it was long 
before Clara would acknowledge it. Long before 
she would be convinced that the suspicion, which 
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had darkened the mind of L’Estrange, was indeed 


cured. 

L’Estrange visited New York, and when he re- 
turned, he appeared a different being. His &pirits 
were buoyant almost to levity. 

“Clara,” said he, “ you will no longer hesitate to 
marry me. ‘The wealth which has proved the source 
of all my unhappiness, is no longer mine, A new 
claimant has appeared, whose right to the lands my 
father purchased is better than mine. I have already 
yielded them. I shall retain a bare competency. 
But I have youth and health, and can add to it. I 
know you will not refuse to share my fallen for- 
tunes.” 

Clara’s consent was obtained, and an early day 
named for the marriage. The ceremony was to be 
performed in the morning, and they were to set out 
fur New York, where they intended embarking for 
the South, hoping that a sea voyage would entirely 
restore the health of the fair bride. 

“‘ Happy is the bride that the sun shines on,” is an 
old adage, and never did the god of day shine more 
blandly, than on that which witnessed the espousals 
of the long-tried lovers, Clara looked beautiful, in 
her simple muslin dress, with her raven hair braided 
around her Grecian brow, and ornamented with a 
cluster of white rose-buds, 

We had assembled in a room adjoining the par- 
lour, in which a few friends were awaiting the ap- 


pearance of the bridal party. L’Estrange appeared 
much agitated, and after a few words with Mrs, 
Percy, he approached Mademoiselle Durand, and 
took her hand. 

“Clara,” said he, “I will not marry you, while 
you remain under a delusion. Pardon, my beloved, 
the deception which I have practised to win your 
consent to become my bride. The person of whom 
I spoke, whose claims on my father’s estate are pa- 
ramount to mine, is yourself. Here are the papers 
which entitle you to the whole of my landed property. 
During my late absence I employed myself in having 
these executed. Accept this poor atonement. Let 
it convince you that I am entirely free from the 
odious feeling which once so deeply wounded you.” 

A bright flush passed over Clara's face, and she 
held out her hand for the packet. 

«If I had needed this to convince me,” she said, 
“I had never been your bride. Yet I thank you 
for your noble generosity—thus I repay it;” and 
before any one was aware of her intention, she drop- 
ped it in the fire, which the chilliness of an autumn 
morning had caused to be lighted. “Aad now,” she 
continued, “I place my happiness where I have al- 
ready placed my affections—in your keeping.” 

They were wedded! and in their case the adage 
has not proved false. ‘The sunshine of happiness 
illumes their household, and the clouds of mistrust 
have never dimmed its radiance. 


J 
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TEARS. 


BY MISS JULIET H. LEWIS. 


A leaf has been torn from the book— 
A link been detached from the chain— 
A joy-beam removed from the heart, 
Where hope may ne'er blossom again. 


Then crush not the spirit now bruised, 
Nor chide, that it weeps o'er its woe ; 


When Grief’s weight rudely drops in the fount, 
No marvel the waters o’erflow. 


When sorrow is wedded to youth— 

And hopes are succeeded by fears— 
When an idol’s dethroned from the heart, 
Oh! leave it the solace of TEARS. 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE TOMB. 


A LEGEND oF 1826. 


Tue dense shroud of an autumnal fog still rested on 
the towers of Westminster Abbey, when the morning 
sun threw its faint beams on the angular windows of 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. An acute antiquary 
hailed its appearance as he was pressing eagerly on 
to pay his accustomed devoirs to the rich scenes 
within its hallowed precincts; for though he always 
contrived to enter the moment the doors were opened, 
that he might escape the crowd of incurious visiters, 
whose tasteless apathy or ignorant remarks always 
filled him with indignation or disgust, he held himself 
particulary happy when the day was sufficiently bright 
for him to view the objects of his keen research with 
ease and accuracy: not that he ever threw one ad- 
miring glance toward the rich and lofty roof, where the 
blue mist lingered amid the ribbed arches receding in 
solemn perspective. ‘The sublime grandeur of the 


whole building had no charms for him. His taste 
led him to minute detail; and the form of a clasp or 
studded fastening in the marble mail of a sculptured 
warrior, excited his interest and awakened his admi- 
ration more than the most imposing coup d’qil of 
structure, or the richest combination of the minuter 
portions of architectural beauty. On this particular 
morning the deep-toned Abbey clock was just striking 
nine, when the foot of the antiquary pressed the 
lettered pavement before Chaucer’s tomb, and the 
guides were dropping in one by one as he hastily 
passed on to the particular spot where reposed the 
ashes of a cross-legged knight, whose figure in white 
marble, one of the earliest efforts of sculpture in 
England, lay under its highly wrought arch in all 
the gorgeous panoply of helmet, shield and breast-plate, 
with his mailed hands clasped as if in prayer. Enter- 
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ing the small chapel in which this precious morceau 
filled up the space under one of the largest and most 
ancient windows of the building, he eagerly turned 
round an interposing altar tomb, whose towering 
height hid this interesting record of early date from 
the sight, and pausing, passed his hand over his eyes. 
«Am I awake!” cried he. There was the gothic 
arch—the numerous escutcheons—even the lion on 
which the feet had reposed, the pillow that supported 
the head, but the knight was gone—gone! Our 
antiquary in an agony of surprise and despair, sum- 
moned every individual, who had any office in the 
exhibition or care of the Abbey, to ask who had 
committed this daring sacrilege? They all stood 
aghast. No one could have entered the building, and 
after various questions and contradictory comments, 
the group of officials very piously laid the abstraction 
to the charge of the author of all evil, the prince of 
darkness, ‘The baffled and angry antiquary turned 
away with a peevish exclamation and moodily re- 
turning to his own house, passed the whole day in 
that sullen quiescence felt only by those of vivid 
minds, stopped short in some darling pursuit. 

The next morning, the antiquary rose earlier than 
usual to carry on some of his researches in a distant 
part of the metropolis, where at a later hour he would 
have been subject to annoyance from numerous, jost- 
ling passengers, Atthis moment only a few busy and 
anxious individuals paced the yet darkened streets ; 
and he was not a little surprised at the appearance of 
a tall military figure, in a street where officers were 
never seen, and private soldiers very rarely, at any 
hour. The towering stature of this figure well ac- 
corded with his measured step, solemn from its 
lenghtened stride, and graceful from its slowness; 
and as he came near enough to observe, through the 
dim light, the peculiarities of the costume, he found 
the helmet was of a singular form and the plume 
that surmounted it, ample and flowing: a wide sur- 
coat was attached to one shoulder and again to the 
baldric under the opposite arm, which confined its 
broad folds so as to admit of freedom in walking. 
There was something about this figure that fixed the 
whole attention of the antiquary; he quickened his 
pace and passed it; he started; was it!—could it 
be!—clothed in steel instead of marble—with its 
never to be forgotten features, gauntletted hands, 
shield attached to the arm, with every stud and band 
of the armour,—the figure abstracted from the tomb? 
“ I will speak to it, though it blast me!” cried he; 
and though his heart beat so as nearly to impede his 
utterance, and his knees smote together from an in- 
definable feeling of awe, he imperfectly gave the salu- 
tation of the morning: the knight looked amazed, 
but spoke not; yet he checked his step and cour- 
teously bowed his plumed head. ‘The senses of the 
hardy speaker reeled, but he roused himself, and 
pressed on: again he spoke; the knight looked on 
him and uttered something in a soliloquizing tone, of 
which the ear could only catch,“ Am I then once 
more permitted to chastise presumption, and redress 
the wrongs of mankind?” The awed antiquary re- 
ceded a few steps: was it his presumption, of which 
the knight murmured ? the latter, throwing a glance 
at the silent houses, went on—“ I see no object here 
on which to exercise my prowess, but tenantless 
buildings! am I indeed in London ?” 

“ You most assuredly are !” returned the antiquary, 
catching at this question, and pressing forward. 


“I could hardly believe it, for I can find no bound 
or outlet: I have looked on the river once winding 
through green marshes; it is now hemmed in by 
houses. I walked toward what was once a wild, wet 
field; I find it an ornamented park, surrounded by 
palaces! This way I see no end, but it is all silent 
buildings! no human figures! am I in a land whose 
people have deserted it ?” 

“Tt is early; the people are not awake !” 

“The morning is come—the day has dawned— 
my people were wont to anticipate this moment by 
some hours of useful employment!” 

«“ Many are employed, that we do not see,” said 
the antiquary, in whom the extreme interest of his 
situation began to banish the fearful awe he at first 
felt ; “ but we shall soon see enough of human beings, 
and here come some of them, who do not seem in- 
clined to pass us in a hurry.” 

In truth, the apprehension of a London mob is 
not a very pleasant sensation, but the knight soon 
seemed aware that he was an object of curiosity: he 
therefore wisely made some alterations in his appear- 
ance, to enable him to pass without observance: the 
surcoat loosened, and brought completely over his 
whole figure, enveloping his shield, and concealing 
his mailed foot, looked like a military cloak. The 
helmet indeed attracted notice, but the preoccupied 
artizans concluded it to be another of the frequent 
alterations in the military equipment at that time, felt 
to be “ frivolous and vexatious,” and that this was a 
hero straying from the purlieus of the horse guards, 
carefully preserving his bright cuirass from the raw 
morning air, by folding his cloak so closely round 
him. 

A middle aged woman, in a faded dress of black 
silk, with a handkerchief at her eyes, essayed to pass 
them without a single glance, but the quick eye of 
the antiquary recognised an acquaintance. “ My dear 
Mrs. Brookes!” said he, stopping her, “ where can 
you be going at this early hour, alone?” Deep sobs 
for some time impeded her speech, and the knight 
looked on her with newly-awakened interest. 

“ Alas!” said she, at length, “do you not know 
what has taken place? My husband is in prison !” 

« T will deliver him!” said the knight, in a voice 
that made both his hearers start. 

“ How is all this?” said the antiquary. 

* You are well aware,” said the afflicted woman, 
“that the attorney, Ellis, has long kept our whole 
property in his own hands, to the ruin of my hus- 
band, the blasting my son’s prospects, and, what is 
worse than all, to the utter destruction, among those 
who do not know the whole truth, of our carefully 
guarded reputation: one of our creditors has now 
proceeded to extremity. I am going to make the 
attempt at softening his heart, and I have left six 
children at home without a breakfast !” 

“ Return, my dear madam,” said the antiquary, a 
tear glistening in his eye, “I will see Mr. Brookes 
and his creditor before the day is past, and this will 
procure a breakfast for my young friends.” He put a 
bank note into her hands, and hurried away to pre- 
vent the outpouring of her tearful acknowledgments. 

“ Let us go also,” said the knight. 

« Whither ?” 

« To the prison, to deliver her husband !” 

There was much difficulty in explaining the nature 
of an arrest for debt, and the mode of freeing a per- 
son from imprisonment. “ Well, then,” said the mor- 
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tified stranger, “let us at least go to the lawyer; I 
will compel him to restore this poor man’s property, 
or I will take away the craven’s life.” 

« If you do, we are as far off as ever. His agent 
will take his affairs into his hands, and if you kill 
him, another and another will be found, and justice 
will still be denied.” 

«“T will attack them all,” said the knight, proudly, 
« and, fear not, I shall overcome them!” 

« Attack all the lawyers of England! Why this is 
worse than tilting with windmills! It is the system, 
the system that must be attacked, and who is bold 
enough for that?” 

“ Is there, then, no remedy ?” 

“Yes! my poor friend must put his cause into 
chancery,* and afier two or three years of doubt, dif- 
ficulty, and starvation, the cause may perhaps, by the 
nefarious practices of these lawyers, be given against 
him, or if it be not, the expenses will swallow up the 
whole of the property, and the family be in a worse 
State than at present.” 

The knight mused long with a sorrowful counte- 
nance, at length lifting up his head, he asked, « what 
that thin slip of parchment contained, to effect such a 
sudden change in the unhappy woman’s counte- 
nance?” 

« That was a paper which she can change for gold ?” 

“ How ?”—The antiquarian ended a long explana- 
tion by saying, “ thus a man in our refined days may 
carry his whole fortune, be it ever so immense, in his 
waistcoat pocket !” 

“ Yes! but even in my days there were robbers !” 

« In that case, if the precaution was taken of noting 
down the numbers of these little talismanic tokens, 
the property is secure.” 

«“ This is good, but it cannot counterbalance the 
evils of what you call your laws!” 

The knight and his highly excited companion were 
now passing a handsome house, on the steps of which 
sat an elegant woman, in a simple morning robe, 
wringing her hands in all the agony of despair. 
“ Here is more law, I am afraid,” said the knight. 

“I think not; but we will inquire, though it may 
be passing the bounds of strict propriety.” 

A lamentable tale was drawn forth—she had been 
seduced—had lived in the utmost splendour, and now, 
upon what she called an unfounded suspicion, was 
turned out of doors without the smallest means of 
support. 

“I will force this man to repair the wrongs he has 
done you,” said the knight. “ He shall marry you!” 

“ Alas! he cannot!” 

“Cannot! is he a priest?” 

“ He has already a wife!” 

* And did you voluntarily attach yourself to him 
knowing that he was bound by the most sacred ties 
to another?” She covered her face with her hands 
but returned no answer. They withdrew, the knight, 
seeming much perplexed, and the antiquary deeply 
blushing for the degeneracy of his age. The slow 
rolling of a carriage containing a portly couple tra- 
velling to breathe the pure air of the country, caused 
the knight to lift up his head, the arms on the pannel 
caught his eye. 

“ Who is this?” said he starting, “these are the 
bearings of a friend of mine who fell by my side, in a 
well-contested though unfortunate field!” 


* The reader is requested to remember that this was writ- 
ten in the year 1826. 


« Alas! that is a rich cheesemonger who has spent 
his whole life in his shop, and never performed a 
bolder deed than cutting up his savory articles of 
merchandise.” 

«“ Where did he get those arms ?” 

“ He has been to the Herald’s college where, for a 
very small douceur, he has been furnished to his sat- 
isfaction, and bears them unblushingly to the honours 
of many a civic feast!” 

“How many have I challenged to show their 
right to their bearings—but now !”— 

The antiquary, as the streets began to fill, saw 
that the figure of his companion excited much obser- 
vation; he had therefore proceeded in the direction 
of his own house by a circuitous route and at this 
moment entreated the stately knight to enter. With 
a little of the pride of hospitality, a superbly furnish- 
ed drawing room was selected for the morning repast, 
on whose soft carpet the stranger shrunk from placing 
his heavy foot, until that sensation was lost in the con- 
templation of the luxurious couches, the glittering orna- 
ments, and the stupendous mirrors that nearly covered 
the walls of this higly-decorated room. “ Am I in In- 
dia ?” said he, “ or in the land of the splendid Turk ?” 

“In neither, most courteous stranger; but in the 
house of a plain Englishman, who loves his friends 
and desires to see them happy; and I trust the 
keen morning air will enable you to relish the few 
refreshments which my people have served up at this 
short notice.” 

The knight gracefully declined the invitation, but 
gazed in astonishment at the gilded porcelain, the 
glittering cut glass, and the highly-wrought and 
frosted silver of the various vessels that stood before 
him: Too highly bred to ask a single question, on 
such trifling subjects, he turned to the window and 
scrutinized the thronging pedestrians that now began 
to fill the streets. Carriage after carriage soon rolled 
by, with a swiftness that almost eluded his keen 
glance. At length he uttered a loud cry; one car- 
riage had stopped for a moment, and then passed 
slowly on. “My own achievements!—won on a 
bloody field—nay even my own dear-bought Saracenic 
crest! but without the princely coronet that should 
designate my house!” 

The antiquary hung his head in much confusion, 
for he knew this to be the carriage of an upstart of 
fashion, whose name had originally been something 
like that of the noble knight who stood before him, 
and who had unblushingly adopted the arms, gallantly 
won in the hard fought battle, the very sound of which 
he had never heard even at a distance. Happily the 
surprise of the stranger was so strongly excited by 
other objects, that he had no time to express his in- 
dignation; two ladies dressed in the height of the 
prevailing fashion were taking an early walk, followed 
by a footman in splendid livery. 

« Tell me,” said he, “ what are those ?” 

“They are ladies of some distinction, in their 
morning dresses,” 

«“ Ladies !—women—beautiful, graceful, symme- 
trical women !—surely that cannot be! What defor- 
mities have they to hide, that they wear those un- 
couth robes ?” 

«I assure you they are two ladies, distinguished 
for their fine forms and elegant manners.” 

«“ Where, then, are their gently flowing garments 
and modest veils? what are those hideous excres- 
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“ They are called flounces !” 


“And those dish-like horrors that cover their heads! 
If the loveliest part of the creation thus disfigure their 
persons, what becomes of their minds? can they in 
such dresses, fulfil the duties of wife, of mother, and 
directress of a household? can they make the pastry, 
weave the hangings for their rooms, or attend on the 
sick and wounded, in such fantastic garbs ?” 

The antiquary smiled, but answered with great re- 
spect, “all these things have been exploded from 
great and noble houses, ages since: housekeepers 
manage all the domestic concerns, artizans weave 
the hangings, and professors take care of the sick or 
wounded,” 

“ And the children ?” 

« They are placed at school, or under hired persons 
at home.” 

“ Good! this may be all right, and in the advanced 
state of society, which every where presses on my 
attention, may be absolutely necessary; but I have 
such an idolatrous veneration for the character of fe- 
males, that I doubt not they have found some nobler 
way of employing their various powers; tell me how 
do they spend their time—what are their acquire- 
ments ?” 

« A perfect knowledge of the French and Italian 
tongues, music, sometimes drawing, dancing in great 
perfection—and—and—light reading.’ 

“ Ts this all?” 

“T fear,” said the antiquary blushing,—with some 
few honourable exceptions— it is.” 

* Then farewell England,” said the knight sighing, 
“thy star is setting, wise women only, can make 
wise men—wise husbands, brothers and sons.” 

The knight uttered this in a melancholy hollow 
tone; the brightness of his armour began to fade and 
assume a dim hue; his face gradually blanched and 
with a stiffened heavy step he left the room: as he 
passed through the door the antiquary fancied he saw 
the mellowed tone of long sculptured white marble 
pervade the whole figure: he drew a long breath and 
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shaking off a stupor of awe and amazement, snatched 
up his hat and hastened to the Abbey: there lay the 
figure in all its solemn stillness, shadowed by the 
purple gloom of the painted window, here and there 
broken by a gleam of bright colouring. A groupe of 
visiters were listening to the monotonous tones of 
the guide ~vho as usual was detailing his mixture of 
truth and fable ; the antiquary detained him a moment, 
as the party passed on to another chapel, and in a 
constrained hurried tone said, “ When did it come 
back again ?” 

“ What, sir?” 

“ The figure there !” 

«“ The knight, sir?” 

“ Yes—yes—when did it return ?” 

“ What return, sir!” said the man staring with 
astonishment. 

“ Why, the figure that lies there !” 

« Dear sir, it never was gone! no one would dare 
to take it away.” 

* Not gone! did you not this very morning say you 
were sure that Satan must have flown away with it, 
for no human creature had been within the Abbey— 
and did you not stare at the vacant space with only 
the lion and pillow remaining ?” 

«“ No indeed, sir!” 

« And will you swear that the statue has never 
moved from its place?” 

«“ Not that I have ever seen, sir, and I have been 
here fifteen years, aye and was here when they opened 
the tomb of Edward the first, though I did not see 
them do it.” 

«“ And has it been here the whole of this morning ?” 
said the antiquary fixing his eyes steadily on the man’s 
bewildered countenance. 

« Yes! to that I can safely swear, for I have shown 
and named it to at least ten different companies of 
strangers.” 

“ Well then,” said the antiquary peevishly, turning 
away as he spoke, “ you must have been dreaming— 
or if you have not—I have—that’s all!” 
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Voice of the Dying Year!—I hear thy moan, 
Like some spent breaker of the distant sea, 
Chafing the fretted rock.—Is this the end 

Of thy fresh, morning music, gushing out, 

In promises of hope 7—Have the bright flush 

Of Spring's young beauty, crown'd with budding flowers, 
The passion-vow of Summer, and the pledge 

Of faithful, fruitfal Autumn, come to this? 

—I see thy youngling moon go down the west, 
The midnight clock gives warning, and its stroke 
Must be thy death-knell.—Is that quivering gasp 
The last sad utterance of thine agony? 

I see thy clay-cold fingers strive to clasp 


Some prop,—In vain !— 


And so, thou art no more, 
No more !—Thy rest is with oblivious years, 
Beyond the flood.—Yet when the trump shall sound, 
Blown by the strong archangel, thou shalt wake 
From the dim sleep of ages.—When the tombs 
That lock their slumbering tenants cleave in twain, 
Thou shalt come forth.—Yea, thou shalt rise again, 
And I shall look upon thee—when the dead 
Stand before God.——But come not murmuring forth, 
Unwillingly—like Samuel's summon'd ghost, 
To daunt me at the judgment.—No—be kind, 
Be pitiful, bear witness tenderly— 
And if thou hast a dread account for me, 


Go, dip thy dark scroll in redeeming blood. 
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RUDOLPH OF WERDENBERG; or, THE FREEDOM FIGHT OF APPENZELL! 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


BY HENRY F, 


Swirzerianp, by the prowess of her mountain sons, 
had been wholly freed. But Appenzell, a neighbour- 
ing province, lying between St. Gall on the west and 
the Rhine on the east, had not been a partner in the 
glorious league, and her children yet frowned beneath 
the lash of eppression. ‘The Abbot of St. Gall was 
their hated lord—taxes were heaped upon them, and 
the cruelty and extortion of his menials pressed the 
galling chain into their already festering flesh. It 
was vain to plead poverty, or hope to evade the bur- 
den; for the ferocious dogs were let loose upon the 
unwilling, and the wages of tyranny were steeped in 
blood. 

But there are lands whose very breath is freedom; 
and such is Appenzell. ‘The winds that blow over 
her valleys from her heaven-piercing mountains have 
no taint of slavery—the snows that glisten on their 
jagged peaks, and the glaciers that sleep on their 
bosom, are stainless for ever; and stainless, too, are 
the hearts that are bathed in those roving winds— 
fetterless the feet that tread the snow track, and 
climb the slippery ice-hill. Appenzell bore affliction 
long; but when the grave of the dead was violated, 
and the clothes in which filial love had robed the 
cold clay of a parent, were stripped from the corse 
by fiendish rapacity, it was time for action. It was 
but to resolve, and the land was free! By one blood- 
less effort every minion of the Abbot of St. Gall was 
expelled from the scene of his iniquity. 

The ten imperial towns of Suabia were the Abbot’s 
close allies; and in an ecstasy of rage and apprehen- 
sion at this simultaneous and bold uprising of those 
whom he had regarded as brutes, to be scofled at 
and trampled upon, he called on them for their mighty 
aid. It was granted; and on the morning of a day 
in May, 1403, a brilliant array of proud-souled chi- 
valry, that was but the van of a well-appointed army 
of foot, numbering thousands in its ranks, crossed the 
Linsenbihel, and with braying trumpets and lofty 
hope, marched for the heights of Voeglinseck. But 
Appenzell was wide awake. She had called upon 
the Swiss confederacy for alliance and aid; and 
though Schwyz alone grasped her offered hand in full 
companionship, and sent three hundred bold men to 
help her, yet two hundred volunteered from Glaris, 
and the men of Appenzell, arrayed with their good 
allies, found themselves two thousand strong—two 
thousand poor peasants against six thousand war- 
trained veterans—but those peasants were from the 
mountains of Switzerland ! 

Watchmen were on the cliffs, and when that army 
came, fire answered fire from height to height, in 
wide and full alarm. One embrace of wives and 
children, and the Appenzellers were ready. Eighty 
posted themselves so as to command the hollow way, 
while their allies were stationed under the conceal- 
ment of a wood. On came the cavalry in warlike 
array, with swords outdrawn and flashing in the sun- 
beams. ‘They pass now within the shadows of the 
narrow path, where the very loneliness whispers of 
danger—they grasp with firmer clench their friendly 
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blades, and spur their proud horses hard. But now 
a shout makes the echoes ring; and the ambushed 
eighty shower stones upon them from their practised 
slings, and wound them with sure aimed lances; 
while the men of Glaris and Schwyz sally out from 
the thickets, rush upon them in flank, and lash them 
into confusion. But “on! on!” though danger and 
death be threatening from every tree, and every over- 
hanging crag, “ on!” is the war-word of chivalry !— 
and on they go in desperate conflict and almost des- 
perate loss, They reach the height at last; but 
there outpours the whole power of Appenzell, like a 
mountain-torrent—as it was indeed—a torrent of soud 
foaming upon these rocky boundaries that would hem 
it in, and dam its leaping current. What could the 
Swabians, bestriding fiery chargers on the craggy 
height, with foemen all around? “ Back! Back !” 
shouts the leader, in very pity for his gallant troop, 
and turning short, they gallop madly down, The five 
thousand infantry are advancing in close and fearful 
column; when, at once, the retreating horsemen ap- 
pear in rapid flight. ‘The day is lost!” flies from 
rank to rank.—They waver, they hesitate, they halt! 
Glad moment for the Appenzellers! who charge upon 
them from every point, and as they fly along the 
hollow, death-fear on every face, slay them as all 
were but play. The horsemen—the bold cavaliers— 
are allies, triumphant allies, ay, of the very Appen- 
zellers! for they dash in fear, with trampling hoof, 
through their own array, and crush with dreadful 
death! Alas! for the glory of the ten imperial towns, 
the allies of the Abbot of St. Gall! Six hundred 
cavaliers lie mangled in the pass, and who shall num- 
ber the ignobler dead ? 

Many of the most experienced soldiers and the 
trustiest citizens‘of the ten imperial towns had perish- 
ed in this fearfil conflict, which then withdrew their 
support from the cruel Abbot of St. Gall; for they 
could not afford to make widows of more wives, and 
leave more children fatherless. In this extremity, he 
resolved to bestir the lion of Austria, that if its echo- 
ing roar did not scatter fear through the peasant 
horde, its angry gripe should surely be his revenge. 
So he assailed the Duke Frederic with earnest and 
persuasive appeals to muster men and fight in his 
own, if not the Abbot’s behalf. He prevailed. Fear- 
ful of the loss of his seignories in the Higher Alps, 
should the Appenzellers prove victorious, he called 
out a powerful force, which, formed into two divisions, 
marched for the contested ground; the one upon 
Arbon, the other upon St. Gall. The sky looks 
black for Appenzell! 

*"Twas a gladsome day for Werdenberg, when 
Count Rudolph, its lord, brought to the old domain, 
the bride of his heart and bosom. There was merry 
making then; and the sweet Linda smiled, and the 
tears glistened in her eyes, as amidst the shouts of the 
dependants, and the perfume of flowers, strewn by 
young maidens in her path, she rode to the castle 
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“I bring thee to no humble home, lady mine,” 
gallantly and lovingly cried Rudolpn, as they rode ; 
* Look you! yon majestic castle will be our abiding- 
place; and beneath its sacred roof, sacred indeed to 
me, my noble ancestors have dwelt for centuries, with 
not one stain of cowardice or dishonour, to blot our 
fair escutcheon! Far too, as thine eye can see, the 
town, the villages, the vallies, all are thine and mine— 
mine from those father-warriors, whose valour won 
and preserved them. When Rudolph yields them up, 
be the day of his degradation the witness of his death!” 

The feast and the dance completed the festivities 
of that long-remembered gala-day, and not until the 
“noon of night” had flitted by the castle on its som- 
bre and shadowy wing, did the revellers repose in the 
weariness that is the fruit of the merriest gladsome- 
ness, as well as of the sturdiest toil. All at last was 
still; save the tramp of the sentries, maintaining 
strictest watch ; for those were days, when the sword 
of aggression was sharp, and the eyes of the aggressor 
were wide open. ‘Time had elapsed for Rudolph to 
be sunk in repose, when plainly, to the startled sen- 
tinels, 

** Adown the glen, rode armed men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer.” 


Afar off, in the Rhienthal, (the valley of the Rhine,) 
were the confused and mingling sounds, familiar to 
a soldier’s ear, of the steady approach of a body of 
horse; the click of armour and the clatter of many 
hoofs, like the rush of a mountain torrent, 
nearer far than the main body, the rapid gallop of a 
single steed was heard. It ascended now the hill 
side near the castle, and the brisk notes of a trumpet 
aroused the slumbering echoes, It was answered as 
merrily and at once from the castle wall, chasing 
from the eyelids of the sleepers their short repose. 
Rudolph started up, and arrayed himself at the sum- 
mons, and was the first to meet in the hall, a well 
accoutred squire, 

«“ Welcome, Sir Squire,” cried he; “not the less 
that your coming is somewhat importune, and I can- 
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not therefore give so fair a greeting as becomes the 
hospitality of Werdenberg.” 

« Thanks, thanks, Count Rudolph;” answered the 
squire, with a jaunty air, that brought a frown to 
Rudolph’s brow, though it was not discernible in the 
dim torch light; “ it boots little to myself, but I stand 
herald here, to Grindel of Mayenfeld and fifty other 
loyal knights, who will be right glad with their five 
hundred retainers to take that hospitality; for they 
have ridden hard since yesterday’s sun.” 

“ They all are full welcome,” replied Rudolph, 
smothering his anger at the seeming insolence of the 
squire, “and by my knighthood they are near, if that 
trumpet be blown among them; and speed to be 
ready were well befitting.” 

“ They rode not far behind me, and I opine they 
mount the berg at this moment,” said the squire. 

Rudolph hastily sounded through the castle the 
note of preparation. The servants were aroused, 
lights gleamed in every window, the disordered tables 
were set in array, the meats, whose lordly plenteous- 
ness, the feast of the evening, for which they had 
been prepared, and to which ample justice had been 
done, had not the half consumed, were brought out, 
the huge flagons were refilled; and when the gates 
swung back on their ponderous hinges, and the rough 
pavement of the court-yard resounded with the ring- 


ing of many hoofs, while hundreds of voices joined 
in tumulmous din, Rudolph was by to extend the 
hand of greeting to Grindel of Mayenfeld and the 
fifly knights, and felt no misgiving that they would 
find right dainty viands and enough, to satiate their 
hunger. He sprung to Grindel’s charger’s side, with 
high born courtesy, and gently pushing aside the at- 
tendant squire, assisted him to dismount, speaking at 
the same time, words of heartfelt welcome. The 
knight of Mayenfeld replied, but there was something 
bold, assuming, and cavalier in his tone ; and when all 
were out of saddle, and entered the hall, they sprung 
to the tables and attacked their goodly store, with an 
indifference to Rudolph, that he was ill disposed to 
brook. Grindel, without a word, had seated himself at 
the table’s head, in Rudolph’s own place, and cheered 
his companions to ply their knives and attack the 
portly flagons, as though he were at his own board 
in Mayenfeld, and these his bidden guests. 

« By my faith, Sir Grindel,”’ cried Rudolph, standing 
near, “ thou dost administer the rites of hospitality as 
faithfully as though I had fairly delegated my place to 
thee, and thou hadst not elected thyself my represen- 
tative. And yet Iam full fain to display my own prow- 
ess as the host, and lead these gentles to the charge ; 
so, if it please thee, be thou the guest, and sit here 
in this seat of honour on my right; while I warrant 
thee, thou shalt have nothing to complain of in my 
administration.” 

“Set thee at rest,” cried Grindel, whom huge 
draughts began to warm; “ I care not now to change, 
and it little matters! Fill up! Fill up! to the brim, 
and pledge me, all, to our master Frederic, and the 
gay plumed peacock* of Austria ‘” 

Rudolph, whose mind was engrossed by the con- 
templation of Grindel’s insolence, stood aloof with 
folded arms and scowling brow, half resolute to rush 
from the hall, summon his retainers, and eject at once, 
the daring revellers, or force them to purchase with 
bloody price the freedom they now audaciously as- 
sumed. In such a frame of thought, he did not note 
the toast proposed by Grindel, to which the knights 
gave tumultuous assent, and which they drank on 
foot with stunning shouts, in brimming bumpers. 
When they were seated again, Grindel turned to him, 
and sneeringly exclaimed— 

* Does it not suit thee, Sir Rudolph, that your brow 
is knitted—this our toast? Now, by St. Francis, but 
this open rejection of the Duke Frederic may chance 
to reach his ear!” 

Rudolph started from his position, and, advancing 
to the table, seized a goblet, and replied : 

“Such a tale to the Duke were foul and shameful; 
and thus I prove my friendly heart; “ Here’s to the 
great Duke Frederic!”—He drained the bumper to 
the dregs; and added, with bold and fearless look on 
all around, “ But this, I pray ye, bear to him, that 
Rudolph of Werdenberg, while he does him homage, 
has seen those who serve him, braggarts of knight- 
hood, too, whom he would scorn to count his fel- 
lows!” 

The fifty knights started from their seats, with 
oaths of rage, and laid each his hand upon his sword; 
while every scowling face was turned upon Rudolph, 
who met the fiery glances with unblenching cheek. 
But Grindel interposed— 

«“ Nay, nay, good friends, give over! This blus- 
tering gentleman deserves your pity rather. A truce! 


* The peacock’s feather was the plume of Austria. 
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a truce! Fair words and deeds, for I have a friendly 
boon to ask. Rudolph, we have heard that thou 
didst but yesterday espouse the beauteous Linda of 
Hatzingen, Shall we not hail the bride of Werden- 
berg 9 

«“ The bride! The bride!” shouted all in rejoinder. 
Rudolph, with boiling blood, replied to Grindel— 

“ Thou art a. knight of fame and honour, Blast 
not that fame and honour now, by insult to a wo- 
man !” 

“ The bride! The bride!” reiterated the company, 
now exhilarated with repeated draughts. Grindel, 
enraged, more slowly answered— 

“It might become thee, proud talker, to pass more 
kindly words. I'll give thee a lesson in humility that 
may, perchance, drag down that lordly look of thine! 
Know then, that Grindel of Mayenfeld claims rule in 
Werdenberg, by commission of Frederic of Austria, 
to whom I rejoice, for thy sake, that thou bearest 
such affection. Pray thee, noble sir, shall we greet 
the fair Linda now?” 

Rudolph felt to his heart’s core the precipice on 
which he was standing. 

«TI pray thee pardon me, Sir Grindel, for I knew 
not that it had pleased the Duke to relieve me of the 
burden of my possessions and bestow them upon thee. 
I do repent me of my refusal; and go to see the lady 
Linda fitly arrayed for the greeting of the new lord 
of Werdenberg !” 

He bowed and strode away; while a shout of tri- 
umph over his fancied discomfiture, echoed through 
the hall. The seneschal, who had listened with trem- 
bling anxiety to the war of words, followed him un- 
seen, and encountered him in a near corridor. 

“ Well met! good Wechsal—horses—horses! be- 
yond the private gate—and see them out speedy !— 
away !”” 

They parted, and Rudolph hurried to Linda’s apart- 
ment. ‘The servants had seen, for they could not 
help it, that all was not right in the castle—that the 
comers bore not the demeanor of guests, but rather 
of rulers; and the mysterious aspect of affairs had 
been whispered from mouth to mouth, from male to 
female, until it had reached the ear of Linda. Alarm- 
ed for Rudolph’s safety, she had arisen and attired 
herself; and when he entered the apartment, he ex- 
claimed— 

“ This is well, dear Linda; I thought to have been 
delayed by thy toilet, love. Pray thee, hasten. Ar- 
ray thee for thy horse, for we must ride hard to-night. 
Question not, but speed !” 

Loving and trustful, she needed no second appeal; 
and in a few moments she rejoined him. His well- 
tried blade was upon his thigh, and his frame had 
been encased already, ere the knights had come, in 
a steel shirt of mail, whose jointed links played easily 
with his motion, and allowed the free play of his 
sinewy limbs. Half bearing Linda with one arm, 
while, with the other, he supported his sword, that it 
might not clash against his armour, he passed through 
passages not yet explored by the self-constituted pos- 
sessors of Werdenberg, from the castle, and to the 
designated spot beyond the wall. The horses were 
ready there—his own coal black charger, who suffer- 
ed none other than himself to bestride his noble 
back—and a gentler, yet a sturdy beast, which Linda 
might safely ride. A moment, and, accompanied by 
the seneschal and one attendant else, Rudolph led the 
way with his bride, an exile from his lordly home, 


little thinking in that anxious moment, of his trium- 
phant address to that now tremulous and flying crea- 
ture, one night agone, as amid gladsome welcomings, 
kinder auspices, alas! he ushered her to that lordly 
home! The steeps that surround the castle in its 
immediate vicinity were safely descended, the boister- 
ous sounds of the yet continued revelry, had grown 
dimmer to the ears of the fugitives, and jutting crags 
shut them out from sight of the castle, when, in a 
saddened tone, Rudolph said to the seneschal: 

« So, Wechsal, didst not dare to share thy secret 
with another—and are all I trusted, save thou and 
Arnolph here, so careless of me, that they track me 
not, and I must speed through the Rhienthal to Ar- 
bon, with foemen, it may be, all around, and none 
beside ye twain for company ?” 

He had scarcely spoken, when, as they turned 
abruptly, where the path widened, they came upon a 
troop of fifty horsemen, all drawn up by the roadside, 
still as they had been hewn from the stones of the 
crags around, One look at each, as he rode by them, 
and even in the faint ray of the early dawning, he 
knew them for his own—-of all, the bravest—them 
whom he would have chosen for the fiercest charge, 
and felt that none were worthier of trust—them, not 
one of whom but would have died for him!” 

« All’s well—all’s well!” he said, in low words to 
Wechsal, while his eye moistened with generous feel- 
ing; “thou hast done well in this! Wheel! For- 
ward! Would Grindél and the fifty knights were here 
in sword-reach now!” 

The horsemen parted, inclosing their chief in the 
midst; the troop struck into a brisk gallop, so soon 
as the valley was reached, and fast receded from the 
desecrated towers of Werdenberg. 

The word—flying among the mountains, that fiercer 
foemen than ever the abbot of St. Gall and the ten 
imperial towns—the troops of Frederic of Austria, 
led by his bravest and best skilled generals—yes, ac- 
companied and cheered by the Duke in person, were 
on their march for Appenzell, summoned the anxious 
yet undismayed peasants to consultation upon their 
safety. They gathered in the ‘Town Hall at Arbon, 
with stern and lowering brows: such as men of lofty 
purpose are wont to wear, when wives, children, and 
homes are the stake of victory or defeat. They met, 
knowing that the utmost force they could muster 
would be but a handful against the thousands of the 
enemy, and that not a drop of blood must be poured 
from their own veins, that would not moisten the 
earth about the tender shoot of liberty, and lend it 
sweet support, 

They had scarcely organized, when suddenly Ru- 
dolph of Werdenberg, full armed, came into their 
midst—a noble, one of the proud and haughty class 
whose voices and swords were, as yet, without an 
exception on the side of their oppressors ; and to any 
one of whom they would have deemed it madness to 
apply in the hope of sympathy and succour, ‘They 
started, and gazed upon him, some ready to rush 
upon him, in the thought that he was leagued with 
their foemen, who had hemmed them round about, 
and that he had come to bid them surrender or perish 
—others, in mute amaze. He spoke :— 

“Men of Appenzell,” he said—these are the self- 
same words which faithful history records the noble- 
hearted Rudolph to have spoken—* The Duke’s 
army is again in motion, and even now, perhaps, vio- 
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lates our sacred frontier, driving the car of destruc- 
tion over our hearths, and the brands of desolation 
into our dwellings. Ye all know me, who and 
whence I am; now learn, also, wherefore I thus 
abruptly intrude on your deliberations. The sacred 
ground of Werdenberg, transmitted to me through a 
long line of ancestors, whose piety and personal 
valour were still nobler monuments than their posses- 
sions, has been seized by Austrian rapacity, the in- 
struments of whose robbery, are now rioting in the 
hall of my fathers! Stript of my inheritance, I have 
nothing left but the sword of Werdenberg, and my 
incorruptible faith; these I offer you, with a heart 
warm in your cause, and an arm prepared to second 
you in every enterprise. Will you receive me as a 
tree fellow-citizen ?” 

One glance at the high earnestness of his look, had 
been an assurance of his faith to very strangers; but 
these knew him well, and knew that the woid of 
Rudolph had never been broken. 

“We will!” We will!” cried all, in one glad, 
echoing shout, on which Rudolph threw down his 
casque, stripped himself of his armour, and the in- 
signia of his nobility, and arraying himself in the 
humble dress of a mountain shepherd, exclaimed— 

“ Now I am free indeed! and wearing the garb of 
freemen, henceforth I will wield only the sword of 
freedom, and live or die in its cause!” 

A second stunning acclaim greeted this glorious 
avowal. On the spot he was elected their general, 
and to him was committed the conduct of the war. 
Linda had been sent into the fastnesses of the inte- 
rior, under the escort of the horsemen, and he de- 
voted himself at once to the great work. Fortifica- 
tions were thrown up along the frontier; troops were 
enrolled and banded, a fresh league was entered into 
with St. Gall, and all was ready for the invaders. 
Hope was high—high as unfaltering resolve, for Ru- 
dolph of Werdenberg was their general, and their 
war-cry was “ Freedom and Appenzell !” 

The freedom-fight approached. One body of the 
Austrians crossed the boundary on a drizzly day in 
June, and began the ascent of the An-den-stoss, 
They made slow and laborious progress, for the 
grass was short, and the path was rendered slippery 
by the rain. ‘The remembrance of the most dreadful 
arms of the shepherd warriors in days gone by— 
days of victory to the untrained men of the moun- 
tains—the trees that grew upon, and the rocks that 
formed part of the overtopping crags—was also upon 
their souls, and imparted a silence of strange fear, as 
they slowly mounted the steep; those war-trained 
men, who, on the open plain were brave to the last 
in victory or defeat. But here was untried, unknown 
action: here were foes, who could fight as well on 
the mountain-side as in the open plain, and who came 
too, with a burst like the thunder-stroke! 

So was it now; ence well upon the steep, and 
down came huge masses of rock, and logs of timber 
into their midst, crushing in horrid destruction, and 
inspiring the terror, which danger so appalling, so 
unavoidable by any effort—unseen, uncertain as it 
was—could not save but create. Yet the troops 
marched on, over the bodies of the slain. But when 
they had attained half the ascent, Rudolph gave the 
signal to charge. “ Freedom and Appenzell!” shouted 
four hundred voices, and with the shout, the Appen- 
zellers rushed forth, barefooted—for so they could 
tread firmly the slippery ground—and fell upon the 


disordered ranks. Rudolph—barefooted too, and 
with manly voice and vigorous action, when the fight 
was thickest—urged his followers on! The Aus- 
trians threw aside their bows, for the rain had re- 
laxed and rendered the strings useless, and, with 
sword and spear, fought bravely to maintain their 
ground. They were mowed down in dreadful havoc; 
but their numbers were constantly increased, and the 
places of those who fell immediately supplied by the 
thousands in the rear. ‘Thus they were but kept at 
bay, and yielded not an inch. But Rudolph of Wer- 
denberg had planned the fight; and now, at the cri- 
tical moment, a fresh body of Appenzellers, unseen 
as yet, came rushing from the wood, and made as if 
to fall upon the enemy’s rear and cut off its retreat. 
Then the terror was complete—then the panic-struck 
Austrians turned, every man for himself, and fled 
adown the steep. For six hours they were pursued 
along the Rhienthal, like a frightened herd, and when 
they were left to rally at last, their bravest were not 
of them—for they were sleeping on bloody pillows 
on the steeps of the An-den-stoss and along the reek- 
ing valley! 

Thus for one body of the vaunting foe! 
is clearer for Appenzell! 


The sky 


In the mean time, the other division of the Aus- 
trians, with whom was the Duke in person, spread 
desolation through all the country as it advanced, 
ravaging and burning, and surrounded, in their mar- 
tial and imposing array, the ramparts of St. Gall. 
The town, however, was too well manned and forti- 
fied to be taken without a longer siege, and a severer 
struggle than the Duke cared to waste upon it; so 
his intention was changed, aad he proceeded, in his 
anticipated triumph of vengeance, towards Arbon. 
But its inhabitants, formed into numerous bands, fell 
upon his advanced guard on every side, with that 
earnestness which characterized every effort of the 
mountaineers, and so routed them, that the main body 
itself hesitated to advance. Just now, too, word 
came to the Duke of the destruction on the An-den- 
stoss; and, boiling under these repeated checks and 
losses, the more galling, because inflicted by those 
too contemptible to be feared by such as he, whose 
fields he had thought to lay waste, whose villages to 
burn, and whose troops to slay, without a pause in 
progress, he took, there by the Hauptlisberg, where 
his advanced guard had been checked, a solemn oath 
never to leave the land until he had purchased great 
and glutting revenge for the stain upon the proud 
banner of Austria! Then and there too, he framed 
a plan of operations, so cunning, that success would 
be certain. ‘The command was given to retreat, and 
the whole forces seemed thereupon to be in full 
march for the Tyrol. On they went as if in the 
precipitation of disappointment and fear, towards the 
Rhine ; when the village of Shal being reached, a halt 
was made, the ranks were set in array, and, in the 
confidence of triumphant generalship, were ordered 
to mount the steep declivities of the Wolfshalden! 
Will they reach the top? Where is Rudolph—where 
the Appenzellers? Are they deceived, and are re- 
joicing afar off over fancied victory? Higher go the 
Austrians—is there not one sword to slay them? 

“Freedom and Appenzell! Freedom and Appen- 
zell!” They are there, all ready! and again, as on 
the Stoss, with that glorious victory to spur them into 
bolder action, they fall upon the foe! What need 
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of words? The reader’s eye kindles, for he knows 
ere I tell it, that before the dews of nightfall, the 
maddened Duke, alas, for his solemn oath! was flying 
towards the Rhine, all with shattered and broken- 
hearted forces, and the moon looked down on the 
Wolfshalde, and her cold rays fell on the lifeless 
heaps of fighting men—who never would fight more. 
The sky is all bright for Appenzell! 

Rudolph of Werdenberg is in the hall of his fathers; 
Linda is by his side, and the tables groan again !— 
But they who sit beside them, are not the fifty knights, 
but the shepherds of Appenzell. “ Bring forth the 
prisoner !”” he cries, and behold! Grindel of Mayen- 
feld, bound with clanking chains, is led into the 
midst. 

“ Hail, Sir Grindel,” cries Rudolph ; “tis a season 


since I saw thee, and strange things have happened 
since I left thee in this self same hall. I told thee I 
went to see the Lady Linda fitly arrayed for thy 
greeting. I pray thee pardon me that I have tarried 
so long, and believe, that I have been well at work. 
Yet now I bring her, and thou canst greet her, 
Grindel of Mayenfeld! Knock off his chains! Thou 
art free and forgiven; thou shalt have safe conduct 
to the Tyrol; and will have to tell, beside other tales 
of the men of Appenzell, how thou likest the Lady 
Linda of Werdenberg! Thou need’st not bear the 
message I gave thee to Frederic of Austria, for I 
have told him a story myself, and I warrant me he 
will not soon forget it! Farewell!” 

So out went Grindel of Mayenfeld, less proudly 
than with his fifty knights and five hundred followers, 
he had before come in. 
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I'VE SEEN A FAIR-HAIRED INFANT BOY AT PLAY. 


BY MISS R, CATHERINE COWLES, 


I've seen a fair-haired infant boy at play, 
Within his little world of grief and joy, 

With cheek as bright and brow as clear as day 
Catch a quick glance at some forbidden toy; 

Stamping his little foot with beaming eyes, 

Stretch forth his arms to grasp the shining prize. 

His heart beats high, each feeble nerve is strained, 
*Tis the first wish ambition ever woke— 

A shout of joy proclaims the prize is gained! 
*T was but 1 bubble—in his grasp it broke! 

Joy fades from off his face—with tearful eye 

He turns to where his slighted treasures lie. 


Thus I’ve seen one whose years were scarce two score, 
Gaze on the future with a brow of thought; 
Upon his pale and sunken cheek he wore 
The trace of care—his gleaming eye had caught 
A view of some bright distant star—'twas Fame— 
He toiled and sighed its glory to obtain. 
*T was gained at last—delight was in his eye, 
His pale cheek flushed—a moment's joy and pride— 
A moment's triumph—then with a deep sigh 
From his o’erlaboured soul, he turned aside 
With a heart sickening, and in anguish cried, 
Oh! for those pure, sweet joys, nfy youth denied. 
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BY ISAAC C. PRAY. 


“ For he 
That sows in craft, does reap in misery."—MIpDDLETON. 


No array of incidents gathered from the armory of 
imagination—no characters created by fancy, embel- 
lish or render entertaining the story by which I trust 
to engage the reader’s attention; and I shall not 
aitempt by language to add interest to scenes and 
events, which, in themselves, simply shown as they 
occurred, will suffice for truth; and, consequently, 
will be easily apprehended by the mind. 

Virginia Blanchelande was born and educated in 
the gay capital of France. Her father died on her 
fourteenth birth-day, so that she was left in the sole 
charge of a mother, who, with all her faults, was en- 
titled to respect for her accomplishments, and for the 
kind and motherly regard which she ever had exer- 
cised for her daughter’s welfare. Madame Blanche- 
lande mingled with the most refined and elegant 
families at Paris, and gained thereby some of those 
false and foolish notions, in respect to noble alliances, 
which revolutions, however long or bloody, cannot 
wholly eradicate from the mind; for though we affect 
to despise that which is to be obtained with the 
greatest difficulty, yet, that once possessed, there is 
nothing which we seem to prize beyond it. We 
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nick-name the millionaire, because we anticipate never 
to be in his situation—we abuse the poet, in conse- 
quence of our inability to form any estimate of his 
enjoyments—we ridicule love, till we feel it enliven- 
ing and agitating our own breast. Indeed, nothing 
escapes our ridicule or sneers which we think is not 
within our reach. 

The elevation of Virginia, by marriage, was the 
secret desire of her mother, and, certainly, we may 
well be so charitable as to pardon her for such an 
aspiration, when we reflect upon her daughter’s 
learning, beauty, and graces, for these were of an 
order truly entitled to admiration, and admirably 
calculated to give splendour to a court or even to 
the palace. However, in Madame Blanchelande’s 
desire for her daughter’s possession of a noble name, 
there was one thing of which she did not think— 
without which, gold or a title is a curse—her daugh- 
ter’s happiness. ‘Thus we see the seemingly glorious 
object of our ambition before us, and stay not to in- 
quire if its attainment, in sooth, is to promote our 
pleasure. 

The Count de Fontenelle, who resided in Paris, 
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and had become somewhat distinguished for his poli- 
tical character, at the period when Virginia was first 
introduced into the scenes of the gay world, took 
upon himself, very disinterestedly, as Madame Blan- 
chelande supposed, to become the friend of the family, 
and to make preparations for their departure to Ame- 
rica; whither Virginia and her mother were to be 
driven as to an asylum from the horrors of the Revo- 
lution, which now increased every hour. Madame 
Blanchelande thought of this place of refuge first, 
because her friend, the eccentric and brilliant Ma- 
dame de Lowelle, when banished from the court of 
XVL., invited her to cross the ocean and make 
a residence with her on the shore of Frenchmen’s 
Bay, in Maine ; where, by her wealth, she had not 
only astonished the simple, happy settlers of that de- 


r 
Louis 


lightful region, but erected a noble mansion, which 
told at the first sight, whence its owner had come, 


by the style of its architecture, and the elegance of 





its gardens and promenades—a mansion now famous 
for the hospitalities which it once extended to French 
refugees, and, particularly, to the gifted and wily 
Talleyrand. Although delays were, indeed, danger- 
ous in France, at this time, yet the Count allowed 
one ship to sail for America, in which passages had 
been engaged for the ladies, under the plea that there 
was another to sail soon for the very shores of 
Maine. The Count, as we may reasonably suppose 
from the sequel, caused the delay either thinking 
that he should be obliged to quit Paris, and thus have 
the pleasure, accompanying Madame Blanchelande, 
to be favoured by Virginia as a suitor, or hoped, 
though remaining in France, through the consent of 
her mother, to make Virginia his betrothed before 
she left the country, notwithstanding his advanced 
age and comparative poverty—and, in the end, to 
become master of her wealth and the possessor of a 
prize, had it been unaided by riches, estimable beyond 
price. At length, by flattering Madame Blanche- 
lande with assiduous attentions, on the eve of the 
sailing-day of the ship Gregoire, Captain Francois 
Estaing, the Count gained confidence to propose his 
purposes, which resulted in a reply that crowned his 
most sanguine hopes, receiving assurances from the 
mother, that a suitor so noble was scarcely expected, 
and could not be otherwise than acceptable to Vir- 
ginia. 

“ Your addresses,” said Madame Blanchelande, 
“may be made without reserve. Virginia, I am 
certain, respects you as a friend, and where there is 
friendship, love is quickly found.” 

* Yes,” replied the Count, “ when we see the light 
of morning we expect the sun, I will speak to her :— 
be so kind as to prepare her for the avowal of my 
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passion,” 

With these words he bade adieu to the lady and 
departed to his own home. During the evening, 
Heaven’s thunders seemed sent to shake~its light- 
nings to scathe—and its torrents of rain to wash the 
ensanguined walls of Paris, red with some of the 
noblest blood that ever coursed through the veins of 
Frenchmen. Madame Blanchelande found it an apt 
ind quiet time to speak to Virginia favourably of the 
Count—for quiet it was within the room where they 
were seated. Virginia was surprised. A proposal 
so sudden—for sudden, indeed, it seemed to her, who 
as yet scarcely had thought of love but as a dream— 
threw her into a reverie which was broken only by 
the cries of the pursuers and the pursued, who were 
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now flying throngh the street beneath the windows— 
and the unexpected entrance of the Count himself, 
who came to warn them of dangers, to tell them of 
the progress of the Reign of Terror, and to hasten 
their egress from the city, and their arrival at the 
port where the Grégoire was anchored, and for which 
they had not thought to have set out before the next 
day. 
This suddenness—the turbulence of the populace, 
and the communication of the Count’s suit, bewild- 
ered the youthful Virginia, and she prepared for the 
departure almost without any will of her own—coin- 
ciding with her mother in every thing, and moving 
rather as an automaton, than a human being. All 
prepared for the journey, the Count 
ignified previously his intention to accom. 





things being 
having s 
pany them to the port, the party were seated in 
the carriage, which, although frequently assailed by 
the rain-drenched mob, was safely driven out of 
Paris, while many others became victims to the ra- 
pacious cruelty of the fiendish rabble 

While the carriage moved on toward its destination, 
Virginia sat by her mother’s side in a state of abstrac- 
tion, bordering upon melancholy, for she expected 
every moment, that the Count would open the sub- 
ject which Madame Blanchelande already had reveal- 
ed, when they were interrupted by his unexpected 
entrance into their parlour. ‘The Count, however, 
was more considerate, and confined his conversation 
to cursory remarks and sentiments, fashioned to please 
the mind of Virginia, until they arrived at the quay, 
which was not until the morning sun had lighted the 
dancing waves, which now looked the more beautiful 
from the contrast with the storm of the preceding 
night—as virtue appears the more exalted by being 
thrown into a situation where it meets with the 
severest trial. A boat having been made ready, the 
party embarked for the ship which was anchored a 
short distance from the shore. ‘They soon reached 
the vessel’s side, where Captain Estaing stood to 
welcome his passengers. Assisting them to reach 
the deck, the Captain waited upon the ladies to the 
cabin, while the Count gave directions to the water- 
man to await his return. He then entered the cabin, 
and Madame Blanchelande having excused herself 
for returning to the deck, by saying she wished to 
see the Captain respecting her trunks, the Count was 
happy to find himself left alone with Virginia. Seat- 
ing himself by her side, after a moment’s pause, he 
addressed her; but she was prepared, by discarding 
all embarrassment, to reply to him. 

“ You cannot have failed to perceive,” said the 
Count, “my growing attachment for you.” 

“Your attachment!” ejaculated Virginia. “ In- 
deed, Count, I have failed to do so, and so unexpect- 
ed an avowal scarcely gives me time to reply.” 

«“ Be not in haste to answer, my charming Virgi- 
nia; for though may roll between us, time 
cannot weaken, or distance destroy, the passion 
which now inflames my breast. Believe me, I shall 
ever hold you in remembrance.” 

“Jt is in vain,” said Virginia, “for me to speak 
on a subject which has never engrossed—nay, even 
excited, in the least, my attention.” 

« You will not forget me, Virginia” 
softly murmured. 

« I trust that I never shall forget my friends,” she 
replied, “and surely, Count, your kindness to my 
motier and myself has been so marked, aud so im- 
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portant to our welfare, that I never can forget 
you.” 

“Do you think you cannot entertain, then, any 
other feeling than simple esteem for what I have 
done?” added the Count; “ Ah, Virginia, esteem is 
but a poer prize to him who would be loved; and 
the little I have done to protect you during these 
stormy times would be comparatively unworthy of 
your remembrance, could you but fancy what severer 
tasks I wish imposed upon me to prove the ardour of 
my affection.” 

«“ Truly, you will embarrass me by such warm— 
such glowing language. Indeed, Count, love is a 
sentiment that, as yet, I have never entertained for 
any.one, and where my heart may be lured by the 
capricious god, I know not. Perhaps,” Virginia 
added, laughing, “ there where it least expects to be.” 

Here the Count took her hand, wished her a pros- 
perous voyage, blessed her, and bidding her farewell, 
ascended the cabin stairs, where, meeting Madame 
Blanchelande, he told what had passed—expressing 
his belief of the certainty of success ultimately—for 
he was a man not slow to flatter himself—assured 
her that he would, as soon as possible, visit America, 
and begged her to be friendly to his designs, that 
they might be successful. 

Not to be tediously prolix, the Count left the ship, 
which was now in sailing order, and returned to 
Paris; while the mother and daughter, with their 
servants, who previously had gone on board with the 
household wares, stood upon the ship’s deck taking 
a long, perhaps, a final farewell of their native land. 
The Gregoire sailed out of port with majestic love- 
liness, and Captain Estaing was pleased, in his leisure 
moments, to give Virginia any information respecting 
the ship or navigation, so that, almost imperceptibly, 
and, truly, wholly so to Madame Blanchelande, there 
grew a strong friendship between the young couple; 
while no day passed without strengthening the emo- 
tion which each felt toward the other. 

When the ship approached the American coast, 
one of the storms peculiar, to the winter months, 
came on with awful violence, and to work the vessel 
off a lea-shore, was the perilous task in which the 
gallant Francois was now engaged. The sea-spray 
and snow-water on the masts and shrouds, during 
the night, became ice, and no part of the vessel’s 
exterior was uncoated with the glassy congelation, 
so much so, that it might have been fancied a ship 
of the Ice King. In the morning, the storm con- 
tinued raging, and as the island of Mount Desert 
loomed on the horrizon, Captain Estaing—the vessel 
being very unmanageable—determined to make a 
harbour at all hazards, for this was his only hope of 
safety. Virginia, during that storm, admired the 
heroic character of the man, and almost fancied that 
no station could be more suited to display a noble 
character. Francois encouraged her to keep a firm 
heart, whatever might happen, and declared that he 
would die with or save her, should any accident be- 
fall the ship. An opportunity for his strongest ex- 
ertions soon occured, for the vessel was driven on a 
bar, where the sea breaking over, endangered but 
happily did not destroy her, though Captain Estaing 
thought it necessary to take to the boats, fearing that 
she would go to pieces. This determination placed 
the passengers in jeopardy of their lives, for though 
the shore was not far distant, the commotion of the 
waves and the fury of the wind, made any attempt to 





land fearfully dangerous. Captain Estaing, however, 
having once reached the shore in the boat with Ma- 
dame Blanchelande and a number of the servants, 
was again attempting to convey Virginia and the 
remainder gf the passengers, when the boat was over- 
turned by the surf, and its entire burden thrown into the 
sea. The affrighted Virginia, like a lily, was rolled un- 
der and upon the heaving surge, and, in the surprise of 
the moment, had sprung from the grasp of Estaing. 
Their separation was but momentary. As happiness 
clings to virtue, so were they embraced, and one 
could not perish without the loss of the other. Both 
soon reached the shore, as did, also, the others, where 
they were soon made comfortable by the attentions 
of those, who, in company with Madame Blanche- 
lande, had watched with an anxiety like hers, the 
situation of the ship, and the passage of the boat. 
In the course of the day, the wind having died away, 
the ship was brought safely off the bar to an anchor- 
ing ground, and the day after the party were wel- 
comed by Madame de Lowelle, at her charming 
residence, where the hospitalites were fully commen- 
surate with Madame Blanchelande’s and Virginia’s 
desires, 

Madame Blanchelande soon perceived that the 
visits of Captain Estaing were exceedingly acceptable 
to her daughter; and, though she was reluctant to 
believe that Virginia would give her heart and hand 
to a sea-captain, noble_as he was in all the attributes 
which dignify man, yet her gratitude for his kind- 
ness could not so entirely be conquered by her pride, 
as to make her insist upon Virginia’s refusal of his 
attentions. Her hopes, however, were not slight, that 
the departure of the Captain would for ever dissipate 
that quickly kindled love, which, evidently, now 
burned with ne unsteady fire. She trusted that one 
of the two flames, now as one, being removed, would 
cause the other to expire. She believed that which 
is true, 

“ That flowers will droop in absence of the sun 
That wak'd their sweets ;” 
but she did not remember, that the seeds of those 
flowers, might still exist to bloom again—that 
“ Absence, not long enough to root out quite 
All love, increases love at second-sight.” 

Month rolled on after month, and, occasionally, a 
letter from Estaing proved the depth of his affection, 
while it gave a graphic description of the progress of 
the bloody revolution. Count de Fontenelle was 
frequently mentioned, for he had become an actor in 
the terrific drama. About the middle of December, 
however, he arrived, very unexpectedly, at the resi- 
dence of Madame de Lowelle, much to the chagrin of 
Virginia, but to the utmost satisfaction of her mother, 
who now exerted her best powers of suasion, which 
she had frequently called into action since Captain 
Estaing’s departure, to induce Virginia to approve 
the Count as her suitor. This was a sore and per- 
plexing trial. 

About three weeks passed after the Count’s arrival, 
when Virginia received, from a friend of Estaing, a 
letter, which stated that Francois was so ill as to 
give serious apprehensions; and that a consultation 
of physicians, had, indeed, pronounced his recovery 
to be hopeless. Virginia received the tidings with 
a sorrowful heart, and for several days confined her- 
self to her chamber; until hope, still buoyant in her 
mind, resisted the waves of doubt and fear, which 
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seemed to threaten her happiness. At last, hope 
sank for ever—a second letter, alas! announced the 
death of her beloved Francois. 

The Count expressed his regret for this severe 
blow to Virginia’s happiness, in a manner so delicate 
and so friendly, that Madame Blanchelande was 
charmed, while her daughter looked upon him in a 
more favourable light than theretofore. For several 
weeks, he desisted from any open attempt to induce 
her to love him; he knew too well the phases of the 
mind, in such seasons of mourning, to injure his own 
prospects by a hasty renewal of his proposals. He 
saw that Virginia’s health was declining—for her 
spirit was actually festering under the shaft which 
had entered her heart. He suggested, therefore, to 
Madame Blanchelande that Virginia should visit, 
under his guardianship, the West Indies, where 
many of her relatives resided. This suggestion 
seemed to Virginia’s mother a happy one; and she 
communicated it to the daughter, who, thinking that 
a change of scene would relieve her from a portion 
of the distress which she suffered, reluctantly con- 
sented to embark in a vessel which was then about 
to sail for St. Domingo. Had they been aware of 
the revolutionary spirit which was then breaking 
forth in those regions, doubtless there would have 
been no such step advocated. Madame Blanche- 
lande and Fontenelle’s private understanding that 
Virginia would be betrothed»after the voyage, was, 
unquestionably, no slight instigation to the design. 
It was through Fontenelle’s kindness, moreover, 
that all obstacles to the immediate prosecution of the 
voyage were removed; and on the day of embarka- 
tion, so infatuated had she become with the noble- 
man, that Madame Blanchelande, who was to remain 
with her friend Madame de Lowelle, urged Virginia 
to bestow her affections on the Count, which resulted 
in a scene that, for the sake of the sacred name of 
mother, we have no disposition to describe; as it 
showed that a poor, perishable title was more re- 
garded than the happiness of her offspring—such is 
the estimation of the vanities of the world! Let it 
suffice that Madame Blanchelande threatened Vir- 
ginia with her eternal displeasure, if the Count should 
not be accepted as a suitor—and that this was done by 
the advice of Fontenelle, on ship-board, when it was 
too late for Virginia to escape from a plot, construct- 
ed to affect her through life. 

The parting of the mother and daughter was of a 
character, which served, every moment after the 
vessel departed, to embitter the existence of Madame 
Blanchelande. She desired the crowning of her hopes, 
but she could not look back upon the means to which 
she had been led to resort, without a shudder—with- 
out agony. The arrow was in her soul, and she 
saw that she only had feathered it. How—oh, how 
much were her pangs increased, when, three days 
passed, she heard, alas! with too much truth, that 
the ship of Captain Estaing was coming into the 
harbour! What moments of anguish, which seemed 
hours—what suspicions, worse than scorpions, were 
in her soul. Had the dead arisen to accuse her of 
injustice to her daughter, it would have been far— 
far less startling than the horrible reality of Captain 
Estaing’s presence. The vulture, remorse, was at 
her vitals—she was chained by memory, to the pain- 
ful Caucasus of existence—life was a curse, and re- 
flection a hell, She threw herself upon the floor ina 
violent paroxysm of anguish, from which she was raised 


to see, what the thought of which had been madnes® 
to her—Captain Estaing living, and by her side. 

I will leave my reader to his imagination, save 
myself from the charge of unnecessarily spinning the 
thread of my narration, and enter the cabin of the 
Gregoire, as she cuts through the waves that glisten 
in the moonlight, and throws a bow of silver around 
her prow. Circumstances have changed Madame 
Blanchelande’s suffering so far, that she now lives 
in the hope of restoring her daughter to the bosom 
where are engrafied her young affections, and is about 
to enter the harbour of St. Domingo, with Francois, 
who sails thither to rescue his betrothed from the 
grasp of a villain; for Fontenelle, by a base agent, 
had caused the letters to be written which Virginia 
had received, thereby expecting to gain the ends for 
which he had so long striven. The specious villain 
won his way by his smooth address, which, unfortu- 
nately, may as easily be attained by the rogue as the 
gentleman, He was, truly,a nobleman by name, but 
not by nature. His heart was as seemingly fair as 
the apple on the Dead Sea’s shore—but ashes within! 
Madame Blanchelande was aware of this, and, there- 
fore had she embarked with Francois on the next day 
after the Gregoire’s arrival at Mount Deserts, having 
determined, by seeking Fontenelle, to wed her daugh- 
ter to Estaing, which determination was somewhat 
quickened by the knowledge of the rapid growth of 
republican principles among her countrymen. 

That the reader may fully understand the state of 
Saint Domingo, on the arrival of the Gregoire, and 
be satisfied that the termination of the story is not 
inconsistent with history, I will briefly glance at the 
order of things at the period of which I am about to 
speak. France was undergoing a change in its moral 
and political character which extended to all its colo- 
nies. Reform, blood trickling from his heels at every 
step, was advancing like a giant, pride-flushed with 
numberless victories. Man became suspicious of 
Power and Authority, and enlisted under the broad 
banner of Innovation. Discontent was not only seen 
in the casual group, but marched, with a bold front 
at the head of masses of human beings, who, in a 
struggle for liberty, were about to be washed off into 
a sea of licentiousness, from whose baneful depths 
there was no escape. Wherever there was a French- 
man, the disease spread with fearful rapidity, and it 
was easy to detect its symptoms at a glance. Igno- 
rance became so suddenly enlightened that she had 
become mad, and no vague theory could be promul- 
gated which did not find those who believed in its 
capability to take a practical form, France was 
dazzled, and bewildered, and confounded by debates 
and elections appertaining to its peculiar situation, 
and the wealthy planters in Saint Domingo, fired 
with the spirit of the age, were disposed to elect their 
own rulers rather than to find them sent over to the 
colony from the mother-country. The lower class 
of whites had, also, their peculiar hopes, while the 
free mulattoes anticipated no slight improvement of 
their condition. Not a man was there who did not 
think himself gifted with a fresh store of intellect— 
and all were patriots in their own esteem. In this 
state of things, society was divided against itself, and, 
among the colonists themselves, hostilities were 
commenced, of the causes of which the historian finds 
it difficult to speak, except by conjecture. 

Fontenelle had arrived at the island five or six 
days before Captain Estaing, and immediately sought 
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refuge from the dangers of the time with an old 
friend, Marquis de Borel, who, having stationed him- 
self with a host of followers on the banks of the Ar- 
tibonite, made war on those around him like a bandit 
or a baron of old. Virginia terrified by the aspect 
of things, having no one in whom to trust except 
Fontenelle, of whose baseness she was not conscious, 
accompanied him, By lies and misrepresentations, 
so far had he won upon her mind that she was kept 
away from her relatives, and, at last, was almost 
persuaded that her only hope for life was to marry 
her crafty protector. 

At the hour, when, before a priest, Fontenelle 
urged Virginia to make it the nuptial one, a large 
body of Borel’s personal and political enemies at- 
tacked the plantation. Captain Estaing, who had by 
letters demanded, in vain, of Fontenelle an interview 
with Virginia, seized upon this precious moment to 
mingle in the melée, while Madame Blanchelande, 
at a distance, (for, with Francois, she had tried, 
vainly, to pass the guards who surrounded the Mar- 
quis de Borel’s district,) looked on the attack, which 


had now commenced, with great fear and trembling. 
While both parties were at work in the dreadful de- 
struction of life, Francois rushed, with a party of 
whites and mulattoes, through the door of the house. 
Blood streamed along the floor and dripped from the 
staircase, at the top of which, as Fontenelle stood 
defensively, a blow from a mulatto’s sabre split his 
scull, which poured forth a torrent of blood, and with 
a shriek, the body fell headlong, dead, over the railing 
into the hall below, while Virginia sank to the floor 
as she beheld the still remembered, the still beloved 
Francois before her, in an attitude of protection— 
lifting a cross which he had snatched from the affright- 
ed priest, and thus ending for a time the madness 
of those whose energies had been raised to those of 
demons by the deaths of almost all of Borel’s re- 
tainers. 

Virginia soon revived, was safely borne into the 
presence of her mother by Frangois, and the party 
having sailed soon after to the United States, Virgi- 
nia’s health was reéstablished, the betrothed became 
the wedded—and the wedded happy. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 


STANZAS. 


BY T. 8. 


By many a word, by many a smile, 
Thy young heart, lady, may be won; 
Then let not words, alone, beguile, 
Though breathed in music every one, 
And let not e’en the smiles that play 
In circling wreaths of beauty charm, 
"Neath pleasant words and smiles, may stray 
Dark thoughts to work thee, lady, harm. 


When wit and genius tell of love 
In passion-kindling eloquence, 
Should o’er thy heart affections move, 
O drive the sweet emotions thence ; 


ARTHUR. 


For woman's hopes, and woman's heart 
Are never filled alone by these ; 

Beneath the glow such fires impart, 
Look, maiden, for moralities. 


If goodness, there, with lofty thought, 
In heavenly union do not dwell, 
Turn from the words, all passion-wrought, 
And calm thy bosom’s trembling swell. 
Far better, in some lonely cot 
To dwell, from selfish passions free, 
Than share, with these, a princely lot, 
Or poet's immortality ! 
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ROMANTIC INCIDENTS 


IN BRITISH HISTORY. 


THE 


SPANISH WOOING. 


BY PROFESSOR W. J. 


WALTER, 


Modern history affords no parallel to the projected, proffered, accepted, and at length broken-off match of Prince Charles 
of England, with the Infanta, Donna Maria of Spain.— D' Israeli. 


Tue busy hum of day was hushed; stillness was in 
the streets of Madrid, and the young moon of March 
was softly silvering the yet tender foliage of the Prado. 
Alone in his balcony, happy to shake off the official 
cares of the day, and enjoy the freshness of the even- 
ing breeze, sat the English ambassador, the Earl of 
Bristol. In the midst of a reverie, in which that 
home from which he had long been separated, bore 
no small share, his attention was arrested by two 
figures that were seen to emerge from the shade of 
the opposite trees. One of them bore a portmanteau 
on his shoulders, and stole cautiously towards the 
entrance of the mansion. A few moments more, and 
he had crossed the corridor, ascended the staircase, 
and stood before the Earl, Placing down his burthen 


he advanced familiarly towards the ambassador, and 
doffed a hat whose capacious brim had shaded his 
countenance. “ How!” exclaimed Bristol, in amaze- 
ment, “ Buckingham! and in disguise! Heavens! 
what brings you to Madrid?” Laying his finger upon 
his lip, Buckingham inquired if they were alone, and 
then whispered in the ambassador’s ear that there 
was a stranger below, for whose arrival he had come 
to prepare him. “The court,” said he, “ is fortu- 
nately clear; I will usher him up.” And without 
waiting to deliberate further, he disappeared, and in 
a few moments returned with the mysterious person- 
age in question. Casting aside his Spanish hat and 
an ample cloak, in which his person was enveloped, 
Prince Charles stood before the ambassador. Bristol 
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stood for a moment confounded, but recollecting 
himself, dropped upon his knee, and kissed the hand 
of his future sovereign. 

When Charles and his gay companion had thrown 
aside their disguise, and partaken of refreshments in 
the ambassador’s private apartment, they began to en- 
tertain their host with an account of their romantic 
journey. They dwelt upon the difficulty they had 
experienced in obtaining King James’s consent to the 
project, and on the obstacles they had encountered in 
carrying it into effect. They informed him how they 
had started incog. from Buckingham’s country seat 
of Newhall, in Essex, accompanied only by Sir 
Richard Graham; all three of them travellers without 
the slightest experience. They described how they 
had concealed their faces by long beards, and assumed 
the familiar names of Tom and Jack Smith; how, in 
crossing the Thames at Gravesend, they had flung a 
piece of gold to the ferryman, which “ cast the fellow 
into such a melting tenderness,” that, to prevent the 
deadly quarrel which he imagined they were hastening 
beyond sea to terminate, he raised a hue and cry, and 
as they journeyed on sorry hacks, succeeded in hav- 
ing them arrested in Canterbury; how they had been 
brought up before the mayor; that Buckingham had 
no other remedy than to take his worship aside, and 
unbeard ; assuring him that they had been sent on a 
secret errand to inspect the fleet; and how the good 
man, proud of the state secret thus unwittingly ob- 
tained, had done all in his power to facilitate their 
progress. ‘They went on to state, that, at Dover, 
Sir Francis Collington and Endymion Porter had a 
vessel ready, which landed them at Boulogne; that 
on the road to Paris they chanced to fall in company 
with two Germans, returning from England, who had 
been introduced to them at Newmarket, and by whom 
they were immediately recognised ; that Graham had, 
with no little ingenuity, contrived to persuade them 
of their mistake, though they could not help hinting 
that “ the hardest thing in the world is to unbelieve 
one’s senses.” 

The rest of this very strange and amusing adven- 
venture, may be gathered from the following corres- 
pondence which passed between King James L., 
Charles, Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. 

Our fair readers will be less surprised at the ex. 
ceeding familiarity of Buckingham in his letters to 
the king, when they learn that it was the prevalent 
tone in James’s family, His queen begins several 
of her letters to Villiers, with the phrase “ My Kind 
Dog.” The following is a specimen of one of her 
notes, 


“My Kinp Doc,—I have received your letter, 
which is very welcome to me. You do very well 
in lugging the sow’s ear [King James L.,] and I 
thank you for it, and would have you do so still, 
upon condition that you continue a watchful dog to 
him, and be always true to him. So wishing you all 
happiness. Anna R, 

« To Sir George Villiers.” 

In one of his letters, the gay Sir Henry Wotton says, 
« T will have a care to commend your Frank to her, 
{the Queen,] whom she was wont to call her little 
pig.” 

The King to the Prince and Buckingham. 

“ My Sweer Boys,—The news of your going is 

already so blown abroad, that I am forced, for your 


safety, to post this bearer (the Earl of Carlisle,} after 
you, who will give you his best advice and attendance 
in your journey. God bless you both, my sweet babes, 
and send you a safe and happy return. 
James R. 
February 19th.” 


The Prince and the Duke to King James. 


“ Dear Dap anv Gossip,—We are sure that before 
this, you have longed to have some news of your 
boys; but, before this time, we have not been able to 
send it you; and we now do it in the confidence that 
you will be as glad to read it as we to write it. And 
that we may give the perfecter account, we will begin 
this where our last ended. First, about five or six 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, we went to sea. 
The first that fell sick was your son, and he that 
continued it longest was myself. In six hours we 
got over, with as fair a passage as ever men had. 
We all got so perfectly well, wen we but saw land, 
that we resolved to spend the rest of the day in riding 
post; and slept at Montreuil, three posts off from 
Boulogne. The next day we lay at Bretour, eleven 
posts further, and the next to Paris, being Friday. 
This day, being Saturday, we rested at Paris, though 
there be no great need of it; yet I had four falls by 
the way, without any harm, Your son’s horse stum- 
bles as fast as any man’s; but he is so much stronger 
than he was; he holds up by main strength of man- 
hood, and cries still on, on,on! This day we went, 
he and I alone, to a periwig maker’s, where we dis- 
guised ourselves so artificially, that we adventured to 
see the king. The means how we did compass it 
was this. We addressed ourselves to the king’s go- 
vernor, Monsieur de Proes, and he courteously car- 
ried us where we saw our fill. Then we desired 
Monsieur de Proes to make us acquainted with his 
son, because we would trouble the old man no longer; 
this he did, and then we saw the queen mother at 
dinner. This evening his son hath promised us to 
see the young Queen, with her sister and little Mon- 
sieur. I am sure now you fear we shall be disco- 
vered; but do not fright yourself, for I warrant you 
the contrary. Finding this might be done with safety, 
we had a great tickling to add it to the history of 
our adventure. ‘To-morrow, which will be Sunday, 
we wiil be, God willing, up so early, that we make 
no question but to reach Orleans; and so, every day 
after, we mean to be gaining something till we reach 
Madrid. I have nothing more to say, but to recom- 
mend my poor little wife and daughter to your care, 
and that you will bestow your blessing upon your 
humble and obedient son and servant, 

Cares, 

Your humble slave and dog, STEENIE. 
Paris, 22 February.” 


February 22. 

« Since the closing of our last, we have been to 
court again, and that we may not hold you in pain, 
we assure you that we have not been known. There 
we saw the young Queen, with Monsieur, and Ma- 
dame, at the practising of a Mask, that is intended 
by the Queen to be presented to the King; and in it 
there danced the Queen and Madame, with as many 
as made up nineteen fair dancing ladies, among whom 
the Queen is the handsomest, which hath wrought in 
me a great desire to see her sister. So, in haste, 
going to bed, we humbly take our leave.” 
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King James to the Prince, and the Duke of Buckingham. 


«“ My sweet Boys, and dear venturous Knights, 
worthy to be put in a new romanso,—I thank you 
for your comfortable letters, but, alas! think it not 
possible that ye can be many hours undiscovered, for 
your parting was so blown abroad the day ye came 
to Dover, that the French ambassador sent a man 
presently thither, who found the posts stopped; but 
yet I durst not trust to the bare stopping of the posts, 
there being so many blind creeks to pass at, and 
therefore I sent Doncaster to the French kiag, with 
a short letter in my own hand, to show him that 
respect, that I may acquaint him with my son’s 
passing unknown through his country. This I have 
done for fear that, upon the first rumour of your 
passing, he should take a pretext to stop you: and 
therefore, Baby Charles, ye shall do well, how soon 
ye come into Spain, to write a courteous excuse of 
your hasty passage, to the French King, and send a 
gentleman with it, if by any means ye can spare any. 
Vacandarie is come from Spain, but brings no news, 
save that Sim Digby is shortly to be here, with a list 
of their names that are to accompany your mistress 
hither. Bristol writes an earnest letter to have more 
money allowed him for his charges at that solemnity ; 
otherwise, he says, he cannot hasten the consumma- 
tion of the marriage ; but that ye two can best satisfy 
him in, when ye are there. Your household, Baby, 
have taken care to save a good deal of your ordinary 
charges in your absence. Kirke and Gabriel will 
carry georges and garters to you both with speed, 
but I dare send no jewels of any value to either of you 
by land, for fear of robbers, but I will hasten all your 
company and provisions to you by sea. Noblemen ye 
will have enow, and too many; Carlisle and Montjoy, 
already gone ; Andover goes presently ; and Rocheford 
by land; Compton goes by sea, and I think Perey, 
Arran, and Denbigh go by land. I have settled with 
Sir Francis Crane for my Steenie’s business, and I 
am this day to speak with Fotherby, and, by my 
next, Steenie shall have an account both of his busi- 
ness, and of Kitt’s* preferment and supply in means. 
Sir Fr. Crane desires to know if my baby will have 
him hasten the making of that suit of tapestry that 
he commanded him. I. have written three consola- 
tory letters to Kate,t and received one fine letter 
from her; I have also written one to Sue,} but your 
poor old dad is lamer than ever he was, both of his 
right knee and foot, and writes all this out of his 
naked bed. God Almighty bless you both, my sweet 
boys, and send you a safe happy return. But I must 
command my Baby to hasten Steenie home, as soon 
as ye can be assured of the time of your home- 
coming with your mistress, for without his presence, 
things cannot be prepared here; and so God bless 
you again and again. James R.” 


King James to the Prince and the Duke. 

“ My Sweet Boys,—Yesterday I wrote an an- 
swer to your letters by young Bowie, whom I sent, 
because I know he will be quickly with you; and my 
Baby may either make use of his service there, or, 
when he hath use to make a quick dispatch, I know 
none can carry it swifter than he; and this day, I 
write these by Andover, who goes by land, because 
he says he is not able to go by sea. But the imper- 
fect note that my Baby left under his hand, of his 


* The Duke's brother. 
} The Duke's sister. 


t The Duke's wife. 


servants that should follow him, hath put me to a 
great deal of pain, fur ye left some necessary servants 
out, in the opinion of all your principal officers; and 
when I was forced to add those, then every man ran 
upon me for his friend, so that I was torn in pieces 
among them. But now, either this bearer, or Sir 
Robert Carre, will bring you the note of your servants 
that are to go. Ihave no more to say, but that I 
wear Steenie’s picture in a blue riband, under my 
waistcoat next my heart. And so God bless you 
both, and send you a joyful and happy return. 
James R. 


From Newmarket, the last of February.” 
The Prince and Duke to King James. 


«“ Dear Dap anv Gossir,—We are now got into 
Spain, free from harm of falls, in as perfect health as 
when we parted, and undiscovered by any Monsieur. 
We met Griesby a post beyond Bayonne ; we saucily 
opened your letters, and found nothing either in that 
or any other (which we could understand without a 
a cypher,) that hath made us repent our journey. On 
the contrary, we find nothing but particulars hastened 
and your business so slowly advanced, that we think 
ourselves happy that we have begun it so soon; for 
yet the temporal articles are not concluded, nor will 
be, till the dispensation comes, which may be God 
knows when; and when time shall come, they beg 
twenty days to conceal it, upon pretext of making 
preparations, This bearer’s errand was answered by 
our journey hither, yet we have thought it fit he 
should go forward to bring you certain news of your 
boys, that crave your blessing, and rest your majesty’s 
humble and obedient son and servant CHARLEs, 
And your humble slave and dog, STEENIE. 
March 7th. For the King.” 

The Prince and the Duke to the King. 


« Dear Dap anv Gossip,—On Friday last we ar- 
rived here, at five o’clock at night, both in perfect 
health. The cause why we advertised you of it no 
sooner was, that we knew you would be glad to hear 
as well of the manner of our reception, as of our 
arrival, First, we resolved to discover the wooer; 
because upon the speedy opening of the ports, we 
found posts making such haste after us, that we knew 
it would be discovered within twelve hours, and better 
that we had the thanks of it, than a postilion. The 
next morning we sent for Gondemar, who went pre- 
sently to the Conde of Olivares, and as speedily got 
me, your dog Steenie, a private audience of the king. 
When I was to return back to my lodging, the Conde 
of Olivares, himself alone, would accompany me back 
again to salute the Prince in the King’s name. The 
next day we had a private visit of the King, the 
Queen, the Infanta, Don Carlos, and the Cardinal, 
in the sight of all the world, and I may call it a pri- 
vate obligation hidden from nobody, for there was 
the Pope's nuncio, the Emperor’s Ambassador, the 
French, and all the streets filled with guards and 
other people. Before the king’s coach went the best 
of the nobility, and after followed all the ladies of the 
court. We sat in an invisible coach, because nobody 
was suffered to take notice of it, though seen by all 
the world. In this form they passed three times by us; 
but before we could get away, the Conde of Olivares 
came into our coach and conveyed us home, where 
he told us the king longed and died for want of a 
nearer sight of our wooer. First he took me in his 
coach to go to the king; we found him walking in 
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the street, with his cloak thrown over his face, and 
buckler by his side; he leaped into the coach, and 
away he came to find the wooer, in another place 
appointed, where there passed much kindness and 
compliment one to another. You may judge by this 
how sensible the king is of your son’s journey; and 
if we can judge by outward shows or general speeches, 
we have reason to condemn your ambassadors for 
rather writing too sparingly, than too much. To 
conclude, we find the Conde Olivares so overvaluing 
of our journey, and so full of real courtesy, that we 
can do no less than beseech Your Majesty to write 
the kindest letter of thanks and acknowledgment you 
can to him, So, craving your blessing, we rest your 
majesty’s humble and obedient son and servant. 
CHARLES, 
Your humble slave and dog, STEENIE. 


Madrid, the 10th March, 1623. 
For the best of Fathers and Masters.” 


The King to the same. 

«“ My Sweet Boys,—This is now the fifth letter 1 
have written to you, which I send by a couple of 
your own family, Steenie, who are never asunder. . . 
I have even now made choice of the jewels that I 
am to send you, whereof my baby is to present some 
to his mistress, and some of the best he is to wear 
himself, and the next best he will lend to my bastard 
brat to wear; but of this I will write more particu- 
larly by Compton, who is to carry them. Some also 
I wiil send of a meaner value, to save my baby’s 
charges in presents that he may give there. And so 
God bless my boys, and send ye a happy journey, 
(for I hope by this time, you are at the furthest,) and 
a joyful, happy, and comfortable return to your dear 


dad and true friend. James R. 
From Newmarket, the 11th of March.” 


James's letter to the King of Spain, is in the laco- 
nic style, and altogether in the Spanish complimen- 
tary fashion, 


James of England to Ferdinand of Spain. 


“ My Brorner,—lI have sent you my son, a prince 
sworn king of Scotland. You may do with his 
person what you please, the like with myself and my 
kingdom : they are all at your service. So God keep 
you. James R.” 


His letter to the Infanta is much in the same 
strain. 


« Mapame,—The renown of your virtues has not 
only induced my dear son to come from a distance 
to see you, in the capacity of a lover, but has also 
filled me with an ardent desire of enjoying the hap- 
piness of your presence, and the opportunity of em- 
bracing so excellent a Princess, in the quality of my 
daughter—an unparalleled satisfaction to your very 
affectionate father. James R.” 


King James to the Prince and Duke. 

“ My Sweet Boys,—God bless you for the wel- 
come cordial that Griesby brought me from you yes- 
terday. As to my Baby’s business, I find by Bristol’s 
cyphered letter, two points like to be stuck at, that 
ye must labour to help by all the means ye can. The 
one is a long delay in finishing the marriage; for that 
point, I doubt not but you will spur it on fast enough; 
for though there is no other inconvenience in it, but 
the danger of your life by the coming on of the heat, 
I think they have reason there, if they love themselves, 


to wish you and yours rather to succeed me, than my 
daughter and her children ; but for this point, I know 
my sweet gossip Steenie will spur and gall them as 
fast as he did the post horses in France. The other 
point is, that they would, if not lessen, at least pro- 
tract the terms for payment of the dowry; this were 
a base thing, and a breach of their promise made 
many years ago, which the Condé of Gondemar, I 
am sure, will bear witness to; and if your travel 
thither have not earned it, as they say, God send that 
ever it do me or you good,...... 1 send this post 
in haste, for preparing and facilitating the passage 
from the coast of Spain to the court thereof, for my 
Baby’s servants and baggage, my ship being now ready 
to make sail; and yet will I write by her again within 
two or three days, with grace of God, this being the 
sixth letter I have written to you two, five to Kate, 
two to Sne, and one to thy mother, Steenie, and all 
with my own hand. And thus God bless you both, 
my sweet boys, and grant you, after a successful jour- 
ney, a happy and joyful return to your dear dad. 
James R, 
Newmarket, the 15th March.” 
King James to the same. 

“ My Sweer Boys,—I write this, now my seventh 
letter unto you, upon the 17th of March, sent in my 
ship called the Adventure, to my two boys adventu- 
rers, whom God ever bless. And now to begin with 
him, a Jove principium, I have sent you, my Baby, 
two of your chaplains fittest for this purpose, Mawe 
and Wren, together with all stuff and ornaments fit 
for the service of God. I have fully instructed them, 
so as all their behaviour and service shall, I hope, 
prove decent, and agreeable to the purity of the pri- 
mitive church, and yet as near the Roman form as 
can lawfully be done, for it hath ever been my way 
to go with the church of Rome, usque ad aras. All 
the particularities thereof I remit to the relation of 
your before named chaplains.—-I send you also your 
robes of the order, which ye must not forget to wear 
upon St. George’s day, and dine together in them, 
if they can come in time, which I pray God they 
may, for it will be a goodly sight for the Spaniards 
to see my two boys dine in them. I send you also 
the jewels as I promised, some of mine, and such 
of yours, I mean both of you, as are worthy the 
sending. For my Baby’s presenting his mistress, I 
send him an old double cross of Lorrain, not so rich 
as ancient, and yet not contemptible for the value; a 
good looking-glass, with my picture in it, to be hung 
at her girdle, and ye must tell her ye have caused it 
so to be enchanted by art magic, as whensoever she 
shall be pleased to look in it, she shall see the fairest 
lady that either her brother or your father’s dominions 
can afford. Ye shall present her with two fair long 
diamonds, set like an anchor, and a fair pendant 
diamond hanging at them; ye shall give her a goodly 
rope of pearls; ye shall give her a carquant or collar, 
thirteen great ball rubies, and thirteen knots or 
carques of pearls, and ye shall give her a head-dress- 
ing of two and twenty great pear pearls; and ye shall 
give her three goodly peak pendant diamonds, where- 
of the biggest to be worn at a needle on the midst 
of her forehead, and one in every ear; and for my 
Baby’s own wearing ye have two good jewels of your 
own, your round broach of diamonds, and your tri- 
angle diamond with the great round pearl; and I send 
you for your wearing, the three brethren that ye know 
full well, but newly set, and the mirror of France, 
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the fellow of the Portugal diamond, which I would 
wish you to wear alone in your hat, with a little 
black feather; ye have also good diamond buttons 
of your own, to be set to a doublet or jerkin, As 
for your T, it may serve for a present to a Don, As 
for thee, my sweet Gossip, I send thee a fair table 
diamond, which I would once have given thee before, 
if thou wouldst have taken it, for wearing in thy hat, 
or where thon pleasest; and if my Baby will spare 
thee the two long diamonds in form of an anchor, 
with the pendant diamond, it were fit for an admiral 
to wear, for he hath enough better jewels for his 
mistress. Besides this, there is thy own good old 
jewel, thy three pindars diamonds, the picture-case I 
gave Kate, and the great diamond chain I gave her, 
who would have sent thee the breast pin she had, if I 
had not staid her. If my Baby will not spare the 
anchor from his mistress, he may well lend thee his 
round broach to wear, and yet he shall have jewels 
to wear in his hat for three great days. And now, 
as for the form of my Baby’s presenting his jewels to 
his mistress, I leave that to himself, with Steenie’s 
advice, and my Lord of Bristol’s; only I would not 
have them presented all at once, but at the more 
sundry times the better, and I would have the rarest 
and richest kept hindmost. I have also sent four 
other crosses, of meaner value, with a great pointed 
diamond in a ring, which will save charges in presents 
to Dons, according to their quality. But I will send 
with the fleet divers other jewels for presents, for 
saving of charges, whereof we have too much need; 
for till my Baby’s coming away, there will be no need 
of giving presents to any but to her. Thus you see, 
how, as long as I want the sweet comfort of my boy’s 
conversation, I am forced, yea and delight to con- 
verse with them by long letters. God bless you both, 
my sweet boys, and send you, after a successful jour- 
ney, a joyful and happy return to the arms of your 
dear Dad. James R. 

“From Newmarket, on St. Patrick’s day, {17 
March} who, of old, was too well patronized in the 
country you are in.” 

The Prince and Duke to King James. 


« Dear Dap anp Gossir,—That your Majesty may 
be the more particularly informed of all, we will ob- 
serve our former order, to begin still where we left, 
which was, we think, at the king’s private visit in the 
night. ‘The next day, your baby desired to kiss his 
hands privately in the palace, and thus performed it. 
First, the king would not suffer him to come to his 
chamber, but met him at the stair foot, then entered 
the coach, and walked into his park. The greatest 
matter that passed between them, at that time, was 
compliments, and particular questions of our journey ; 
then, by force, he would needs convey him half-way 
home, in doing which, they were both almost upset 
in a brick-pit. Two days after, we met with his 
Majesty again in his park, with his two brothers; 
they spent their time in seeing his men kill partridges 
flying, and conies running, with a gun. Yesterday, 
being Sunday, your Baby went to a monastery called 
St. Jeronimo’s, to dinner, which stands a little out 
of the town, After dinner came all the counsellors 
in order, to welcome your Baby; then came the king 
himself, with all his nobility, and made their entry 
with as great triumph as could be, when he forced 
your Baby to ride on his right hand, which he always 


observes. This entry was made, just as when the 
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kings of Castile come first to the crown, All prison- 
ers were set at liberty, and no office or matter of 
grace falls, but is put into your Baby’s hands to dis- 
pose of. We trouble your Majesty more particularly 
with these things of ceremony, that you may be better 
able to guide yourself towards this nobleman, who is 
sent of purpose to advertise you of your son’s safe 
arrival here, for, before he was received in the palace, 
they took no notice of his coming. We had almost 
forgotten to tell you, that the first thing they did at 
their arrival in the palace, was the visiting of the 
Queen, where grew a quarrel between your Baby and 
Lady, for want of a salutation ; but your dog’s opinion 
is, that this is an artificial forced quarrel, to beget 
hereafter the greater kindness. For our chief busi- 
ness, we find them, in outward show, as desirous of it 
as ourselves, yet are they hankering upon a conver- 
sion; for they say, that there can be no firm friend- 
ship without union in religion, but put no question 
of bestowing their sister, and we put the other quite 
out of question, because neither our conscience nor 
the time serves for it, and because we will not im- 
plicitly rely upon them. For fear of delays (which 
we account the worst denial,) we intend to send with 
all speed Miles Andrews, to bring us certain word 
from Gage, how he finds our business prosper there, 
according to which we will guide ourselves, Yet, 
ever resolving to guide ourselves by your direction, 
and ever craving your blessing, we end. Your Majes- 
ty’s humble and obedient son. CHARLEs.” 

“I beseech your Majesty advise as little with the 
council in these businesses as you can. I hope in 
writing jointly as we do, we please you best, for I 
assure your Majesty, it is not for saving pains, This 
king did entreat me to send your Majesty a great 
recautho, in his name (which is a compliment,) for 
which, in my poor opinion, it will not be amiss for 
your Majesty to write him a letter of thanks for all 
the favours he has done me since I came hither, with 
that of the Condé of Olivares, CuarLes. 

*“ Your Majesty’s humble slave and dog. 

STEENIE. 

Madrid, 17th March, 1623.” 

The Duke to King James. 

« Dear Dap ann Gossir,—The chief 1dvertisement 
of all we omitted in our other letter, which was, to 
let you know how we like your daughter, his wife, 
and my lady mistress: without flattery, I think there 
is not a sweeter creature in the world. Baby Charles 
himself is so touched at the heart, that he confesses 
all he yet saw, is nothing to her, and swears, that, 
if he want her, there shall be blows.* I shall lose no 
time in hastening their conjunction, in which I shall 
please him, her, you, and myself most of all, in 
thereby getting liberty to make the speedier haste to 


* The Duchess of Buckingham observes in a letter to her 
husband ; “I thank you for sending me such good news of our 
young mistress, the Infanta; I am very glad she is so delicate 
a creature, and of so sweet a disposition; indeed, my Lady 
Bristol sends me word, she is a very fine lady, and as good as 
fine. Iam very glad of it, and that the Prince likes her so 
well, for the king says he is wonderfully taken with her.”— 
Howell, who had seen her, gives us the following description: 
“ She is a very comely lady, rather of a Flemish complexion 
than Spanish, fair-haired, and carrieth a most pure mixture 
of red and white in her face. She is full, and big-lipped, 
which is held a beauty, rather than @ blemish or any excess 
in the Austrian family, it being a thing incident to most of 
that race. She gues now upon sixteen, and is of a tallness 
agreeable to those years.” 
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lay myself at your feet; for never one longed more 
to be in the arms of his mistress. So, craving your 
blessing, I end. 

“ Your humble slave and dog. STEENIE. 

« I have inclosed two or three letters of the Condé 
of Olivares to Gondemar, whereby you will judge of 
his kind carefulness of your son. 

For the best of Masters.” 


King James to the Prince and Duke. 


«“ My Sweet Boys,—God bless you both, and re- 
ward you for the comfortable news I received from 
you yesterday, (which was my coronation day,) in 
place of a tilting; and God bless thee, my sweet 
gossip, for thy little letter all full of comfort. I have 
written a letter to the Condé d’Olivares, as both of 
you desired me, as full of thanks and kindness as can 
be desired, and as indeed he well deserves ; but in the 
end of your letter, ye put in a cooling card, anent 
the Nuncio’s averseness to this business, and that 
thereby ye collect, that the Pope will likewise be 
averse. But, first, ye must remember, that, in Spain, 
they never put a doubt of the granting of the dispen- 
sation; that themselves did set down the spiritual 
conditions. ...I have no more to say in this, but 
God bless my sweet Baby, and send him good fortune 
in his wooing, to the comfort of his old father, who 
cannot be happy but in him. My ship is ready to 
make sail, and only stays for a fair wind; God send 
it her! but I have, for the honour of England, cur- 
tailed the train that goes by sea, of a number of ras- 
cals. And my sweet Steenie gossip, I must tell thee 
that Kate was a little sick within these four or five 
days of a head ache, and the next morning, after a 
little casting, was well again. I hope it is a good 
sign, that I shall shortly be a gossip over again, for 
I must be thy perpetual gossip; but the poor fool 
Kate hath, by importunity, gotten leave of me to send 
thee both her rich chains; and this is now the eighth 
letter I have written to my two boys, and six to 
Kate. God send me still more and more comfortable 
news of you both, and may I have a joyful, com- 
fortable, and happy meeting with you, and that my 
Baby may bring home a fair lady with him, as this 
is written upon our Lady-day. 

James R.” 

March 27th.—In a letter from the Prince and the 
Duke to James, of this date, we find that all is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. “To conclude; we never saw 
the business in a better way than now it is. There- 
fore we humbly beseech you, lose no time in hasting 
the ships, that we may make the more haste to beg 
that personally, which now we do by letter—your 
blessing.” 

The King to the same. 

“My Sweer Boys,—I hope before this time ye 
are fully satisfied with my diligent care in writing to 
you upon all occasions; but I have better cause to 
quarrel with you, that you should ever have been in 
doubt of my often writing unto you, especially as 
long as ye saw no post nor creature was come from 
me but Michael Andrews; and yet by Carlisle, in 
whose company he parted from me, I wrote my first 
letter to you. And I wonder also why ye should 
ask me the question, if ye should send me any more 
joint letters or not; alas! sweet hearts, it is all my 
comfort in your absence, that ye write jointly unto 
me, besides the great ease it is both to me and you: 


and ye need not doubt but I will be wary enough in 
not acquainting my Council with any secrets in your 
letters. But I have been troubled with Hamilton, 
who being present, by chance, at my receiving both 
your first and second packet out of Madrid, would 
needs peer over my shoulder when I was reading 
them, offering ever to help me to read any hard words, 
and, in good faith, he is in this business, as ix all 
things else, as variable and uncertain as the moon. 
But the news of your glorious reception there, makes 
me afraid, that ye will both mis-ken your old Dad 
hereafter. But, in earnest; my Baby, ye must be as 
sparing as ye can in your spending there, for your 
officers are already put to the height of their speed 
with providing the £5,000 by exchange, and now, 
your tilting stuff, which they know not how to pro- 
‘vide, will come to three more: and God knows how 
my coffers are already drained. I know no remedy 
except ye promise the speedy payment of the £150,000, 
which was once promised to be advanced; which my 
sweet Gossip, that is now turned Spaniard, with his 
golden key, will be fittest to labour in, who shall have 
a fine ship to go thither with all speed, for bringing 
him home to his dear Dad. But I pray you, my 
Baby, take heed of being hurt if ye run at tilt. As 
for Steenie, I hope thou wilt come back before that 
time, for I hope my Baby will be ready to come away 
before the horses can be there well rested, and all 
things ready for running at tilt, which must be my 
Baby’s parting blow, if he can have leisure to perform 
it there. I pray you, in the meantime keep your- 
selves in use of dancing privately, though ye should 
whistle and sing to one another, like Jack and Tom, 
for fault of better music. 

I send you, according to your desire, a letter of 
thanks to that King, which, my sweet Steenie, thou 
shalt deliver unto him in my name, with all the best 
compliments thou canst, and when thou wantest, 
Carlisle can best instruct thee in that art. And I 
have sent a letter for the Condé Olivares in the last 
packet. And then God keep you, my sweet boys, 
with my fatherly blessing; and send you a success. 
ful journey, and a joyful and happy return into the 
arms of your dear Dad, James R, 

From Theobalds, the first of April.” 


Charles and the Duke to James. 


« Dear Dap anv Gossip,—This is to advertise your 
Majesty that Miles Andrew is now despatched to 
Rome, with a direction to send the nearest way to 
you, as soon as any resolution is taken. He carries 
with him also a letter from the Condé of Olivares to 
the Pope’s nephew, which we hope, if there be need, 
will much hasten the business. Sir, hitherto we have 
not received a letter from you; but, to our great com- 
fort, we hear that my Lord of Andover, who will be 
here to-morrow, hath some for us. We have received 
so much comfort at the news of it, that we must give 
you thanks before the receipt of them. We have no 
more to trouble you with at this time, only we be. 
seech you, in the absence of your two boys, to make 
much of our best Dad, without whose health and 
blessings we desire not to live. Your Majesty’s 
humble and obedient son and servant, CHARLEs, 
Your Majesty’s humble slave and dog, Sreenie. 

Madrid, the 21 of March, 1623 

Be cheerful, good-man of Balangith, for we warrant 
you all shall go well, for we less repent our journey 
every day than other.” 
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James I. to Charles and the Duke. 


“ My Sweer Boys,—The Spanish ambassador let 
fall a word to Griesby, as if there would be some ques- 
tion made that my baby’s chaplains should not do their 
service in the King’s palace there; but he concluded 
that the business would be soon accomodated. Al- 
ways in case any such difficulty should be stuck at, 
ye may remember them, that it is an ill preparation 
for giving the Infant a free exercise of her religion 
here, to refuse it to my son there; since their religion 
is as odious to a number here, as ours is there. And 
if they will not yield, then, my sweet baby, show 
yourself not to be ashamed of your profession; but 
go sometimes to my ambassador’s house, and have 
your service there, that God and man may see ye 
are not ashamed of your religion. But I hope in 
God this shall not need. And so God bless you, my 
sweet boys; and, after a happy success, return and 
light in the arms of your dear Dad, James R. 

From Whitehall, the seventh of April.” 
King James to the Prince and Duke. 

“ My Sweet Boys,—God ever bless and thank you 
for your last so comfortable letters; it is an ease to 
my heart now that I am sure you have received some 
of my letters, As for the fleet that is, with God’s 
grace, to bring my baby home, they are in far greater 
readiness, than you would have believed, for they will 
be ready to make sail before the first of May, if need 
were; and the smallest of six, besides the two that go 
for Steenie, are between five and six hundred tons; 
their names and burden Dick Grame shall bring you, 
who is to follow two days hence. It is, therefore, 
now your province to advertise by the next post, how 
soon ye would have them to make sail, for the charge 
and trouble will be infinite if their equipage stay long 
abroad, consuming victuals, and making the ships 
stink. My Gossip shall come home in the George, 
and the Antelope wait upon him, and of their readi- 
ness Dick Grame will bring you word. The Trea- 
surer likewise made that money ready, which my 
Baby desired: I must bear him witness, he spares 
not to engage himself, and all he is worth, for the 
business. James R. 

The 10th of April.” 

April 22. In their reply the Prince and Duke write 
as follows: 

“ Sir,—I confess that ye have sent more jewels 
than, at my departure, I thought to have had use of; 
but, since my coming, seeing many jewels worn here, 
and that my bravery [finery] can consist of nothing 
else, (besides that some of them ye have appointed 
me to give to the Infanta, in Steenie’s opinion and 
mine, are not fit to be given to her;) therefore I 
have taken this boldness to entreat your Majesty to 
send more for my own wearing, and for giving to my 
mistress; in which I think your majesty shall not go 
amiss to take Carlisle’s advice. So humbly craving 
your blessing, I rest your majesty’s humble and obe- 
dient son and servant, CuarLes, 

I, your dog, say you have many jewels, neither 
fit for your own, your son’s, nor your daughter’s 
wearing, but very fit to bestow on those who must 
necessarily have presents; and this way will be least 
chargeable to your majesty, in my poor opinion. 

Madrid, April 22.” 

On the following day, Buckingham writes thus 

familiarly to the King: 


“ Dear Dap, Gossip, anp Srewarp,—Though your 


Baby himself hath sent word what need he hath of 
more jewels, yet will I, by this bearer, who can make 
more speed than Carlisle, again acquaint your majes- 
ty therewith, and give my poor and saucy opinion 
what will be fittest more to send. Hitherto ye have 
been so sparing, that, whereas you thought to have 
sent him sufficient for his own wearing, to present 
his mistress, who I am sure shall shortly lose that 
title, and to lend me what I to the contrary have 
been furced to lend him, You need not ask, who 
made me able to do it. Sir, he had neither chain 
nor hat-band; and I beseech you consider, first, how 
rich they are in jewels here, then in what a poor 
equipage he came in, how he hath no other means 
to appear like a king’s son, how they aye usefulest 
at such a time as this, when they may do yourself, 
your son, and the nation honour; and, lastly, how it 
will neither cost nor hazard you any thing. These 
reasons, I hope, since you have ventured already your 
chiefest jewel, your son, will serve to persuade you 
to let louse these more after him:—first, your best 
hat-band; the Portugal diamond; the rest of the 
pendant diamonds, to make up a necklace to give his 
mistress; and the best rope of pearls; with a rich 
chain or two for himself to wear, or else your Dog 
must want a collar, which is the ready way to put 
him into it. There are many other jewels which are 
of so mean quality that they deserve not the name, 
but will save much in your purse, and serve very well 
for presents. ‘They had never so good and great an 
occasion to take the air out of their boxes, as at this 
time. God knows when they shall have such ano- 
ther; and they had need sometimes to get nearer the 
sun to continue them in their perfection. Then give 
me leave, humbly on my knees, to give your majesty 
thanks for that rich jewel you sent me in a box by 
my lord Vaughan, and give him leave to kiss your 
hands from me. My reward to him is this—he spent 
his time well, which is the thing we should all most 
desire, and is the glory I covet most here in your 
service, which sweet Jesus grant me, and your bless- 
ing. Your majesty’s most humble servant and dog, 
STEENIE. 

Madrid, April 25. 

Sir, four asses have I sent you, two hes and two 
shes; four camels, two hes and two shes, with a 
young one; and one elephant which is worth your 
seeing. ‘These I have impudently begged for you. 
There is a Barbary horse comes with them, I think 
from Nat Aston. My lord Bristol says he will send 
you more camels, When we come ourselves, we 
will bring you asses enough. If I may know whe- 
ther you desire mules or not, I will bring them, or 
deer of this country either. And I will lay wait for 
all the rare colour birds that can be heard of. But 
if you do not send your Baby jewels enough, I'll stop 
all other presents. ‘Therefore, look to it!” 


April 22.—We learn from the Prince and the 
Duke that the dispensation has not yet arrived; 
though “it is certainly granted, and is as certainly 
upon its way hither; and, although clogged with 
some new conditions, yet such as we hope with ease 
to remove.” 

April 27.—* Miles Andrews is now come back 
from Rome, but the dispensation got here before him. 
That you may the better judge of the conditions it 
is clogged with, we have sent you Sage’s letters. 
This comfort yourself with, that we will not be long 








before we get forth from this labyrinth, wherein we 
have been entangled these many years.” 


There cannot be a stronger proof of the know- 
ledge which the Prince and the favourite had of 
James’s weakness, and of the account to which they 
could turn it, than the two following notes. 


Prince Charles to King James. 

« Sir,—I find, that if I have not somewhat under 
your majesty’s hand to show, whereby you engage 
yourself to do whatever I shall promise in your 
name, that it will retard the business a great while ; 
wherefore I humbly beseech your Majesty to send 
me a warrant to this effect-—‘ We do hereby pro- 
mise, on thg word of a king, that whatsoever you, 
our son, shall promise in our name, we shall punctu- 
ally perform.’ 

Sir, I confess that this is an ample trust that I 
desire, and if it were not mere necessity, I should 
not be so bold; yet I hope your Majesty will never 
repent you of any trust you put upon your Majesty’s 
humble and obedient son and servant, 

Cares. 

Madrid, 29th April.” 

The Duke to King James. 

«“ Dear Dap anv Gossir,—This letter of your son 
is written out of an extraordinary desire to be soon 
with you again. He thinks if you sign thus much, 
though they would be glad (which yet he doth not 
discover) to make any farther delay, this will disap- 
point them. ‘The discretion of your Baby you need 
not doubt, and for the faith of myself, I shall sooner 


lose my life, than in the least kind break it. And 
80, in haste, I crave your blessing. Your majesty’s 
most humble slave and dog, SrTeeniz.” 


James to the Prince and Duke. 


“ My Sweer Boyvs,—Yesterday in the afiernoon, 
I received two packets from you, after my coming 
hither, and, the day before, I wrote to you my opi- 
nion from Theobald’s, anent the three conditions 
annexed to the dispensation. I now send you my 
Baby, here enclosed, the power you desire. It were 
a strange trust that I would refuse to put upon my 
only son, and upon my best servant. I know such 
two ye are, as will never promise in my name aught 
but what may stand with my conscience, honour, and 
safety—and all these I do freely trust with any one 
of you two: my former letter will show you my 
conceit, and now I put the full power in your hands, 
with God’s blessing on you both, praying him still, 
that, after a happy success there, you may speedily 
and happily return, and light in the arms of your dear 
’ James R. 

Greenwich, 11 May. 

June 6th—We find that difficulties thicken, 
and that the Spanish monarch “ requires that the de- 
livery of the Infanta may be deferred till the spring. 
We both humbly beg of your majesty that you will 
confirm these articles soon [the conditions annexed 
to the dispensation, ] and press earnestly for our speedy 
return.” 

James to Charles and the Duke. 

“My Sweer Basy,—Since the sending of my 
last letters unto you, I have received a letter of yours 
from the Lord Keeper, which tells me the first news 
of a parliament, (and that in a strange form,) that 
ever I heard of since your parting from me. By 
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such intelligence, both you and my sweet Steenie 
gossip may judge of their worth, that make them 
unto you; and you may rest assured, that I never 
meant to undertake any such business in your ab- 
sence, if it had been propounded unto me, as in good 
faith I never heard of it. And so, with God’s bless- 
ing to you both, I pray God, that, after a happy con- 
clusion there, you may both make a comfortable and 
happy return to the arms of your dear Dad, 
James R. 
Greenwich, the 11th of May.” 
To the Prince. 

«“ My pearest Son,—I do hereby promise, on the 
word of a king, that whatsoever you, my dear son, 
shall promise them in my name, I will punctually 
and faithfully perform ; and so God bless you. 

Your loving father, 
James R.” 
James I. to Charles and the Duke. 

“ My Sweer Boys,—In your last letter by Clarke, 
ye kept me, as formerly ye did, betwixt hope and 
despair of the Infanta’s coming this year. I like 
well two of the three ways ye have offered them for 
hasiening her coming home ; but the third, of sending 
to the Pope, will delay all this year, and lose the sea- 
son; especially considering that the Pope is dead, 
and God knows how long they will be in choosing 
another, and how he will be affected when chosen ; 
and therefore, I pray ye, put me out of this lingering 
pain, one way or other; but if she come not this 
year, the disgrace, and any charges will prove infi- 
nite. All is performed and put in execution here, to 
the ambassador’s full satisfaction. If ye can bring 
her home with you, strive by all means to be at home 
before Michaelmas, for after it will be dangerous 
being upon the sea. If otherwise, I hope ye will 
hasten ye home, for the comfort of your old dear 
dad; but yet, after the contract, go as far as ye can, 
before your parting, upon the business of the Palati- 
nate and Holland, that the world may see ye have 
thought as well upon the business of Christendom, 
as upon the wooing point. I protest I know not 
what to do, if she come not this year, for this very 
refreshing of my fleet with victuals, hath cost me 
eight thousand pounds; and, therefore, ye had need 
to hasten the payment of the dowry after the con- 
tract. And if ye come without her, let the marriage, 
at least, be hastened as soon as can be after your 
parting, to be performed by commission in your ab- 
sence ; but I pray God ye may bring her with you. 
And so God bless you, my sweet children, and send 
you a happy and comfortable return to the arms of 
your dear dad, and that quickly. James R. 


Bromame, the last of July.” 
James to the Prince and the Duke. 


«“ My sweet Boys,—Your letter hath stricken me 
dead. I fear it will very much shorten my days, and 
I am the more perplexed, as I know not how to sat- 
isfy the people’s expectation here; neither know I 
what to say to the council, for the fleet that staid 
upon a wind this fortnight. Rutland, and all aboard, 
must now be staid, and I know not what reason I 
shall pretend for the doing of it. But as for my ad- 
vice, and the directions that ye crave, in case they 
will not alter their decree, it is, in a word, to come 
speedily away, if ye can get leave, and give over all 
treaty. And this I speak without respect of any 
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security they can offer you, except ye never look to 
see your old dad again, whom I fear ye shall never 
see, if you see him not before winter. Alas! I now 
repent me, son, that ever I suffered you to go away. 
I care neither for the match nor nothing, so I may 
once have you in my arms again—God grant it, 
God grant it, God grant it! amen, amen, amen! I 
protest ye shall be as heartily welcome, as if ye had 
done all things ye went for, so that I may once have 
you in my arms again; and God bless you both, my 
only sweet son, and my only best sweet servant, and 
let me hear from you quickly—with all speed, as ye 
love my life: and so, God send you a happy and joy- 
ful meeting in the arms of your dear dad. 
James R. 

Greenwich, 14th June.” 

June 26.—Charles and the favourite are now de- 
termined to make short work of it. “Our desire 
now is to make haste; and when the business is 
done, we shall joy in it the more, that we have over- 
come se many difficulties. In the mean time, we 
expect pity at your hands, But, for the love of God, 
and our business, let nothing fall from you to discover 
any thing of this; and comfort yourself that all will 
end well, to your contentment and honour. Our re- 
turn now, will depend on your quick despatch of 
these; for, we thank God, we find the heats such 
here, as we may very well travel both evenings and 
mornings.” 

June 27.—“ This morning we sent for the Condé 
of Olivares, and, with a sad countenance, told him of 
your peremptory command; entreating him in the 
kindest manner we could, to give us his advice how 
we might comply with it, and not destroy the business. 
His answer was, that there were two good ways to 
do the business, and one ill one: the two good ones 
were, either by your Baby’s conversion, or to do it 
with trust, putting all things freely, with the Infanta, 
into our hands; the ill one was, to bargain, and stick 
upon conditions as long as we could. As for the 
first we absolutely rejected it; and for the second, 
he confessed, if he were king, he would do it, and, as 
he is, it lay in his power to do it: but he cast many 
doubts lest he should hereafter suffer for it, if it should 
not succeed; the last he confessed impossible, since 
your command was so peremptory. To conclude: 
he left us with a promise to consider of it; and when 
I, your dog, conveyed him to the door, he bade me 
cheer up my heart, and your Baby’s both. Our opi- 
nion is, that the longest time we can stay here will 
be a month, and not that either, without bringing 
the Infanta with ns. If we find not ourselves assur- 
ed of that, look for us sooner. Whichever of these 
resolutions be taken, you shall hear from us shortly, 
that you may in time give order for the fleet accord- 
ingly. We must once again entreat your majesty to 
make all the haste you can, to return these papers 
confirmed, and, in the mean time to give orders for 
the execution of all these things, and to let us here 
know so much. Sir, let the worst come, we make 
no doubt to be with you before you end your progress; 
therefore we entreat you to take comfort, for on your 
health depends all our happiness. So, craving your 
blessing, we end.” 

June 29.—* The next day after our last letter, we 
sent for him (the Condé d’Olivares} again, and press- 
ed him for his opinion and counsel. He answered, 


that on Monday the Divines should meet and give 
in their opinion, and upon Tuesday or Wednesday, 
23* 
~ 


at the farthest, his majesty would send us his final 
answer: but perceiving that we all looked sadly, he 
concluded that he would do his best, and bid us be 
of good comfort, for he was in no doubt himself but 
all would end well. This we have thought good to 
advertise your Majesty of, to the end you may not 
grieve yourself, nor think the time long; and consi- 
dering that till our coming nothing was done or 
intended, you may be the better satisfied with this 
our stay. They shall no sooner declare themselves 
to us, but you shall hear it; so, we crave your bless- 
ing and end.” 

July 15,—* They continue still the same expres- 
sions of joy which we advertised you of in our last, 
and we are in hope if that be [the king’s ratification 
of the conditions] to bring the Infanta at Michalemas 
with us. We have given them the following reasons 
to persuade them to it: the lengthening of your Ma- 
jesty’s days, the honour of your son, the satisfaction 
of your whole people; and the easier and sooner 
performance of what is promised, with the charges 
you have been at this year already, and how much it 


will be increased by her stay till the spring. We 
have showed them three ways to do it: first, by 


alledging the Infanta’s love to your son, which will 
serve to take off the blame of the act from the Condé 
of Olivares, if the people should dislike it, which he 
seems much to fear, and for which we find he has 
little reason. .... Sir, we do not know whether this 
will take effect or not; if it do not we will be the 
sooner with you: we know you will think a little 
more time well spent to bring her with us. I, your 
Baby, have since been with my mistress, and she sits 
publicly with me at the plays, and, within these two 
or three days, shall take place of the queen, as Princess 
of England. I, your dog, have also had a visit from 
her, to deliver your letter, and to give her the par 
bien of this conclusion. As this prospers, you shall 
hear from time to time.” 


King James to the same. 

« My sweet Bovs—Even as I was going yester- 
day in the evening to the ambassador’s, to take my 
private oath [to the conditions], having taken the 
public one before noon with great solemnity, Ando- 
ver came stepping in at the door like a ghost, and 
delivered me your letters. Since it can be no better, 
I must be contented; but this course is both a dis- 
honor to me, and double charges, if I must send two 
fleets; but if they will not send her till March; let 
them, in God’s name, send her by their own fleet... 
if no better may be, do ye hasten your business, the 
fleet shall be at you so soon as wind and weather 
serve. Sweet Baby, go on with the contract, and 
the best assurance ye can get of sending her next 
year; but upon my blessing, marry not with her in 
Spain, except ye be sure to bring her with you; and 
forget not to make them keep their former condition 
respecting the portions, otherwise both ny Baby and 
I are bankrupts for ever... . And so God bless you, 
my sweet children, and send you a happy, joyful, and 
speedy return to the arms of your dear dad. Amen, 

James R, 
Whitehall, 2ist July.” 


In a letter of Secretary Conway to the Duke, dated 
two days after the above, he says, in speaking of 
the King’s ratification of the conditions :—* Greater 
astonishment could not surprise men, than the con- 
templation of the issue of this action. The King’s 
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signature, when known, will create cold and sweat, 
till the return of his Highness and your grace.” 

July 29. Ina letter to the King of this date, the 
Prince and the Duke say :— We are sorry there 
arose in your conscience any scruples, but we are 
very confident when we see your Majesty, to give 
you very good satisfaction for all we have done; and 
had we had less help [this is a hit at the Earl of 
Bristol], we had done it both sooner and better, but 
we leave that till our meeting. Sir, we have not been 
idle in this interim, for we can now tell you certainly, 
that, by the 29th of your August, we shall begin our 
journey, and hope to bring her with us; but if they 
will not suffer her to come till the spring, whether we 
shall be contracted or not, we humbly beseech your 
Majesty to leave it to our discretion, who are upon 
the place, and see things at a nearer distance, and in 
a truer glass, than you and your council can there. 
But marriage there shall be none, without her com. 
ing with us, and in the meantime comfort yourself 
with this, that we have already convinced the Condé 
of Olivares on this point, that it is fit the Infanta come 
with us before winter. ‘There remains no more for 
you to do, but to send us peremptory commands to 
come away, and with all possible speed. We desire 
this, not that we fear we shall have need of it, but, in 
case we have, that your son (who hath expressed 
much affection to the person of the Infanta) may 
press his coming away, under colour of your com- 
mand, without appearing an ill lover. I, your Baby, 
give you humble and infinite thanks for the care you 
have expressed, both of my person and my honour. 
And I, your slave and dog, who have most cause, 
give you none at all, because you have sent me no 
news of my wife, and have given her leave to be sick. 
We hope you have sent the rest of the navy towards 
us, by this time; if you have not, we beseech you to 
use all the speed you can.” 


From a letter of the Duke to the King. 


“ July 30.—Upon the King’s and the Court’s expres- 
sion of joy that the Prince had come into their offers, 
to be contracted, and stay for the Infanta’s following 
him at the beginning of spring, we thought it a fit time 
in the heat of their expressions, to try their good na- 
ture, and press the Infanta’s present going. Where- 
upon the Prince sent me to the Condé Olivares, with 
these reasons for it: first, it would lengthen much 
your days, who best deserved of them in this, and 
many other things; it would add much to the honour 
of the Prince, which otherwise must needs suffer; and 
the Infanta would thereby the sooner gain the hearts 
of the people. I also entreated him to think of my 
poor particular, who had waited upon the Prince hither, 
and in that distasted all the people in general; how 
he laid me open to their malice and revenge, when I 
had taken from them their Prince a free man, and 
should return him bound by a contract, and so, locked 
from all posterity, till they pleased here. He inter- 
rupted this with many grumblings; and at last said I 
had bewitched him: but if there was a witch in the 
company, I am sure there was a devil too. From 
him I repaired to his Lady, who, by the way, I must 
tell you, is as good a woman as lives, which makes 
me think all favourites must have good wives. I told 
her what I had done, she liked it very well, and pro- 
mised her best assistance, Some three or four days 
after, the Prince sent to entreat him to settle her 
house, and to give order in other things for their 


journey. He asked what day he would go; but him- 
self named the 29th of your August, which the Prince 
accepted of. Some two days after, the good Countess 
sent for me. She was the most afflicted woman in 
the world, and said the Infanta had told her, that the 
Prince meant to go away without her, and, for her 
part, she took it so ill to see him so careless of her, 
that she would not be contracted till the day he was 
to take his leave. The countess told me the way to 
mend this, was to go to the Condé, and put the whole 
business in the King’s hands, with this protestation, 
that he would rather stay seven years, than go with- 
out his mistress, so much he esteemed her: and if I 
saw after, that this did not work good effect, that 
the Prince might come off, upon your Majesty’s com- 
mand at pleasure. With this offer I went to the 
Condé; he received it but doggedly. The next day, 
I desired audience of the Infanta, to try her. I 
framed this errant from your Majesty,—that you had 
commanded me to say, that since you had done so 
much to get her, you made no question but her vir- 
tues would persuade you to do much more for her 
sake. I spoke of the Prince’s resolution, and assured 
her that he never spoke of going, but with the end to 
get her the sooner away; and that she would take 
this for granted, that he would never go without her, 
which she liked very well. This morning, the count- 
ess hath sent the Prince this recautho [message], that 
the King, the Infanta, and the Condé are the best 
contented that can be, and that he should not now 
doubt his soon going away, and to carry the Infanta 
with him, Sir, I cannot end this letter, without re- 
commending this bearer, your ape, to your care.” 


The 5th of August James honoured with a solemn 
annual thanksgiving, as the day of his escape from 
the Gowrie conspiracy at Perth. There is a letter 
of his of this date. 


To the Prince and Duke. 

«“ My Sweet Boys—I write to you upon the good 
ifth of August, in the afternoon. I find their [the 
Spanish ambassador's] letters leaner and drier than 
either I expected or deserved. I have given orders 
to put in execution all that I have promised, and 
more too. I have no more to say, but that if you 
hasten not home, I apprehend I shall never see you, 
for my extreme longing will kill me; but God bless 
you both, my sweet boys, upon this good day; and 
He who delivered me from so great a danger upon 
it, preserve you, and grant you a speedy, happy, and 
comfortable return to the arms of your dear dad, 
Amen, amen, amen! James R. 


Carlisle hath told me a tale of this Marquis [Oli- 
vares}, that shows him to be a slim man, and my 
Steenie’s small friend; and the devil take them all 
that are so, except my Baby, who I know can never 
love Steenie.” 

The King to the Prince. 

«“ My Dearest Son—I sent you a commandment 
long ago, not to lose time where ye are, but either 
quickly to bring home your mistress, which is my 
earnest desire; but, if no better may be, rather than 
to linger any longer there, to come without her; 
which, for many important reasons, I am now forced 
to renew; and, therefore, I charge you, upon my 
blessing, to come quickly, either with her, or without 
her. I know your love to her person hath enforced 
you to delay the putting in execution my former com- 
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mandment. I confess it is my chiefest worldly joy 
that you love her; but the necessity of my affairs en- 
forceth me to tell you, that you must prefer the obe- 
dience to a father, to the love you carry to a mistress. 
And so God bless you. James R, 


Cranbourn, 10th August.” 


August 20th.-—In a letter from the Prince and Duke, 
they tell the King, that the cause of their not having 
writen to him for so long a time, was “to try all means 
possible, before we would send you word, if we could 
move them to send the Infanta before winter. They, 
for form’s sake, called the Divines, and they stick to 
their old resolution; but we find, by circumstances, 
that conscience is not the true, but seeming cause 
of the Infanta’s stay. ‘To conclude, we have wrought 
what we can; but since we cannot have her with 
us that we desired, our next comfort is, that we hope 
soon to kiss your Majesty’s hand. Sir, we have been 
informed by my Lord of Bristol, that, by the French 
ambassador’s means, the Spanish ambassador has 
seen all the letters that we have written to you, and 
that you are betrayed in your bed-chamber.”—* His 
Majesty’s most humble slave and dog threatens you, 
that when he once gets hold of your bed-post again, 
he will never quit it.” 


From the same. 
* August 30th. 


This day we take our leave, to-morrow we begin 
our journey. When we shall be so happy as to kiss 
your Majesty’s hands, we shall give you a perfect ac- 
count of all,” 


The Infanta to King James, in reply to his letter as above. 
« Sir,—I was very glad to receive the letter your 
Majesty hath been pleased to send me, by which your 
Majesty showeth a good will and affection to me 
and although in both these things I do correspond 
with equal degree and measure, yet I do acknowledge 
the favour, and with a desire to have some occasion 
to satisfy (as far as in my power) so great an obli- 
gation; being also answerable to this good pleasure 
of the king, my lord and brother, who loves and es- 
teems your Majesty su highly, as also all that belong- 
eth to your Majesty. God save your Majesty, as I 
desire. Your Majesty’s most affectionate, 
Mania. 
Madrid, August 30th.” 


The Duke to the King. 

«Dear Dap ann Gossir,—This bearer hath staid 
for the Infanta’s and other letters, a day longer than 
was resolved on, which hath given me this occasion, 
by stealth from your Baby, to assure your Majesty, 
by this last night’s rest, of my perfect recovery. No- 
thing dejected me so much in my sickness, as my 
absence from you; nor was any thing so great a 
cordial to my recovery, as this thought—that, in a 
few days, we shall step towards you; yet I beseech 
your Majesty to believe this truth, that I so far pre- 
fer this business, and your service, before any parti- 
cular of my own, that this resolution hath not been 
taken with precipitation; but when we saw there 
was no more to be gained here, we thought it then 
high time, with all diligence, to gain your presence. 
Sir, my heart and my very soul dance for joy, for the 
change will be no less than to leap from trouble to 
ease, from sadness to mirth, nay from hell to heaven. 
I cannot now think of giving thanks for friend, wife, 


or child: my thoughts are only bent of having my 
dear dad and master’s legs in my arms; which sweet 
Jesus grant me, and your Majesty all health and hap- 
piness. So, I crave your blessing. 
Your Majesty’s most humble slave and dog, 
STEENIE. 
Madrid, 1 Seytember.” 


“ Sin—TI’ll bring all things with me you have de- 
sired, except the Infanta, which hath almost broken 
my heart, because your’s, your son’s and the nation’s 
honor is touched by the miss of it. But since it is 
their fault here and not ours, we will bear it the 
better ; and when I shall have the happiness to lie at 
your feet, you shall then know the truth of all, and 
no more.” 


The result of this singular transaction may be 
summed up in a few words. On the departure of the 
knights errant, it was stipulated that the espousals 
should take place at Christmas, and, in the mean- 
time, the Infanta assumed the title of Princess of 
England, and a court was formed for her, corres- 
ponding to her new dignity. The time appointed for 
the espousals arrived, and the Spanish nobility re- 
ceived invitations to the ceremony; a platform cover- 
ed with tapestry was erected from the palace to the 
cathedral, and orders for public rejoicings were des- 
patched to the principal towns and cities. It wanted 
but four days to the appointed time, when three cour. 
riers, pressing on the heels of each other, reached 
Madrid. They announced to the English ambassador 
that James would consent to proceed to the marriage 
only on condition that the king of Spain should 
pledge himself, under his own hand, to take up arms 
in defence of the rights of the king of England’s son- 
in-law, in relation to the Palatinate. The pride of 
the Spaniard was hurt, and his better feelings out- 
raged. He replied, that such a demand, at such a 
moment, was dishonourable both to himself and his 
The treaty had been signed, the oaths taken. 
Let the king and the prince fulfil their obligations— 
he would faithfully perform his promises. The prepa- 
rations for the marriage were immediately counter- 
manded; the poor Infanta resigned with tears her 
short-lived title of princess of England, and intima- 
tions were made of her desire to retire into a con- 
vent. Charles and the favorite triumphed in the 
victory they had obtained over Bristol, and the 
wound they had inflicted on the pride of Spain. 
They were received by the “loving Dad” with open 
arms and pedantic congratulations on their safe re- 
turn. But when these transports of joy had sub- 
sided, James looked with pain upon what had passed. 
He shut himself up in solitude at Newmarket, refused 
to accept the usual compliments of his courtiers on 
the memorable fifth of November, and, what was a still 
greater effort, he abstained for some time from the 
amusements of hunting and hawking, which con- 
sumed the far greater portion of his royal leisure. 

In 1721, Mr. West exhibited to the society of anti- 
quaries, a copy of the Release from Prince Charles 
to Sir Francis Cottington, for £50,027 for the ex- 
penses of the journey, an enormous sum for that pe- 
riod, and which, in the exhausted state of his exche- 
quer, may well account for no small portion of 
James’s lamentations on the failure of the match, and 
of the Infanta’s dowry, which he appears to have 
considered the best part of the business, 


sister. 
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WILLIAM AND ANN: A BALLAD. 


BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT, OF LONDON, 


He went. 
He left me sad, and cross’d the deep, 
A home for me to seek ; 
He never will come back again ; 
My heart, my heart will break. 
“ To see me toil for scanty food, 
He could not bear,” he said ; 
But promised to come back again, 
His faithful Ann to wed. 


Bad men had turn’d into a hell 
The country of his birth; 

And he is gone, who should have staid 
To make it heaven on earth ; 

A heaven to me it would have been, 
Had he remain’d with me; 

Oh! bring my William back again, 
Thou wild heart-breaking sea! 


He should have stay'd, to overthrow 
The men who do us wrong ; 

When such as he fly far away, 
They make the oppressor strong ; 

But oh! though worlds of cruel waves 
Between our torn hearts rise, 

My William, thou art present still, 
Before my weeping eyes! 


Why hast thou sought a foreign land, 
And left me here to weep? 

Man! Man! thou shouldst have sent our foes 
Beyond that dismal deep! 

For when I die—who then will toil, 
My mother’s life to save ? 

What hope will then remain for her? 


A trampled workhouse grave ! 


He wrote. 
He did not come, but letters came, 
And money came in one; 

But he would quickly come, they said— 
‘When I,” she sighed, “am gone "" 
Thenceforth she almost welcomed death 

With feelings high and brave ; 
Because she knew that her true love 
Would weep upon her grave. 


** No parish hireling,” oft she said, 
‘* My wasted corse shall bear; 
The hoarded labour of my hands 
Hath purchas’d earth and pray’r: 
Nor childless will my mother be.”— 
The dying sufferer smil’'d— 
* Thou will not want! for William's heart 
Is wedded to thy child!” 


But death seem’'d loth to strike a form 
So beautiful and young ; 

And o’er her long, with lifted dart, 
The pensive tyrant hung; 

And life in her seem'd like a sleep, 
As she drew nearer home ; 

But when she wak’d, more eagerly 


” 


She asked, “is William come! 


“Is William come ?” she wildly asked ; 
The answer still was ** No!”— 

She’s dead ;—but through her closing lids 
The tears were trickling slow; 

And like the fragrance on a rose 
Whose snowy life is o'er, 

Pale beauty lingered on the lips 
Which he shall kiss no more. 


He came. 
At length he came. None welcom'd him; 
The decent door was clos'd ; 
Bat near it stood a matron meek, 
With pensive looks composed ; 
She knew his face, though it was chang’d, 
And gloom came o’er her brow: 
“ They're gone,” she said, * but you're in time— 
They're in the churchyard now — 


He reached the grave, and sternly bade 
Th’ impatient shovel wait: 

“Ann Spenser, aged twenty-five,” 
He read upon the plate: 

Why didst thou seek a foreign land, 
And leave me here to die? 

That sad inscription seem’d to say— 
And he made no reply. 


Her mother saw him through her tears, 
But not a word she said— 

Nor could he know that days had pass‘d 
Since last she tasted bread: 

She stood in decent mourning there, 
Lelf stay'd in her distress ; 

The dead maid's toil bought earth and prayer. 
Sleep on, proud Britoness! 


But thou, meek parent of the dead! 
Where now wilt thou abide? 

With William in a foreign land? 
Or by thy daughter's side ? 

Oh! William's broken heart is sworn 
To cross no more the foam! 

Full soon will mea cry “ Hark! again! 
Three now! they're all at home !” 


tt DOO OO TO 


ISABELLA LOSA, DE CORDOVA, 


Was learned in the languages, and received the ho- 
norary degree of D. D. After her husband died she 
took the habit of St. Clair, and founded the hospital 
of Loretto, where she retired from the world, and 
ended her days in the bosom of devotion, in 1546, in 
the seventy-third year of her age, At this period of 
the world, many learned ladies, after enjoying life for 
a time, retired to a convent; they could not find in 
society sufficient charms to interest them, and want- 


ing something to fill up the void, turned from the 
world to the duties of religion, as it was then under- 
stood, and passed life away in a dream, because there 
was not sufficient occupation to fill their whole souls. 
If the burthens and duties of society, which are now 
known, had then existed, the pious and enlightened 
might have found a cure for ennui, or something to 
have filled up every hour of existence. 
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DOCTOR WINTER’S NOTIONS. 


BY MRS. S. J. HALE, 


CHAPTER Il. 


“ The glorious feelings which give us life, grow torpid in the worldly throng.” —Faust. 


Tuey had been discussing the merits of a new novel, 
when one of the young ladies, somewhat abruptly, 
asked Doctor Winter if he did not think it wrong, or 
very foolish for parents to prohibit their children from 
reading works of fiction ?” 

“ Why,” replied the Doctor, “that is a question 
which must be decided by circumstances. If the 
parents are agreed in sentiment on this point, if their 
example is such as uniformly to command the respect 
as well as love of their children, and if they have 
sense, taste, and intelligence to direct their pursuits 
and amusements to nobler or more useful objects, 
then they may not fear to prohibit novels. But, as a 
general rule, I think the prohibition does more injury 
than good.” 

“ Then you would not prohibit them ?” 

« No—I would rather teach those under my care 
to discriminate for themselves that which was worth- 
less, I would cultivate their moral taste till they could 
not relish the vile, vulgar trash which fills so large a 
portion in our circulating libraries; I would hear 
them read and discuss the merits of our popular 
authors, and make them feel that they could confide 
in my judgment when I decided that a work was not 
suitable for their perusal,” 

“ But it takes so much time,” said Miss Barker, 
“to do all you have described, and fathers are busy 
earning money, and mothers in spending it—and 
their poor daughters are left to their own desires, the 
chief of which is novel reading.” 

«“ And if that were prohibited,” said the Doctor, 
“ what would be your resource ?” 

« Why, I fear we should break the rule,” said Miss 
Maria, 

“I fear so too,” rejoined the Doctor,” and I think 
there are worse consequences resulting from the loss 
of family confidence, than the perusal of the most 
idle romance, can usually, cause. I once witnessed 
such a scene, and the impression has never left me.” 

The young ladies urged him to tell the story, 

“ Tt is several years since,” he resumed. “ I recol- 
lect it was my first visit to Boston. I had letters to 
some of the most distinguished families, and was in- 
troduced into what is called by courtesy, ‘the first 
circle.’ I passed my time very pleasantly, in a round 
of dinner parties, balls, and the usual fashionable 
amusements, and had been nearly three weeks in the 
city, before I found leisure to return the early call 
one of my father’s friends had made me. 

“ Mr, Tuttle was a very rich man, and highly re- 
spected ‘on ‘Change,’ as rick men are—but his 
strictly religious character, which he was very scru- 
pulous to sustain, prevented his associating much in 
fashionable parties. He had been liberally educated, 


and designed to become a clergyman, but when he 
had completed his theological studies, the state of 
his health was such that he was obliged to go on a 
voyage at sea, and finally he entered business as a 


merchant. He had been very successful, was a mil- 
lionare, and his daughters great matches. 

“I sent up my name—Mr. Tuttle was out—but 
his wife met and welcomed me with all a woman’s 
cordiality and grace, when she wishes to please ; very 
different indeed, from the formal reception I had an- 
ticipated. She assured me that they had been ex- 
pecting my visit, that she felt quite acquainted with 
me, because she had entertained so high an opinion 
of my father, and so on. Compliments cost nothing, 
would that railroads were as easily made. Mrs. 
Tuttle led the way to her private parlour, observing 
that she wished to introduce me to her daughters as 
they were. In this she showed a managing mother’s 
tact; for her daughters really needed no foreign aid 
ofornament. They were lovely enough in their neat 
morning dresses; indeed, so very beautiful were the 
two eldest, that I wondered I had not seen them at 
the balls I had attended. I soon found it was not 
from want of interest in such amusements, for they 
overwhelmed me with inquiries respecting how I had 
enjoyed them, and then came a sigh and these por- 
tentous words—* Papa does not approve of balls!’ 

«I endeavoured to change the conversation by 
alluding to the book which had so chained their at- 
tention when I entered, remerking that I supposed 
they enjoyed their leisure more than the trifling did 
society. As I ended I Jaic my hand on the volume, 
it was * Eugene Aram,’ then just published! 

« I have serious objections to the Bulwer novels, 
though they have some high merits; but I should 
never recommend ‘* Eugene Aram,’ for a young lady’s 
reading. However, I found they had no scruples on 
the subject. ‘They began and poured out their eulo- 
giums on Bulwer and his ‘charming novels.’— 
‘ Pelham was so interesting, so witty, and full of such 
delightful descriptions of high life,’ and ‘ Paul Clifford,’ 
was such a fascinating hero—so brave and generous. 
What signified his robberies ?—Adelaide, the second 
daughter, declared she shuuld have loved him as well 
as she did. And then the ‘ Disowned,’ « what lofty 
sentiments, what deep powerful pathos,’ &c. &c.— 
Thus they went on, while their delighted mother told 
me, though how she edged in the words no one could 
tell, that Susan and Adelaide were so fond of Bulwer’s 
works, they had read through * Eugene Aram,’ since 
the preceding afternoon. 

“I tried hard to make them praise my favourite 
writers. Miss Austin and Miss Sedgwick—but it 
would not do. The former was too natural, and 
only seemed to know the middle classes—no lords 
or ladies of any note, figured in her volumes; and 
Miss Sedgwick, who only described American life 
and scenery, could not expect to be read—except 
by country girls, ‘We want pictures of fashion- 
able manners, of the beau monde in Europe,’ said 
Miss Susan. ‘There is not any spirit or origi- 
nality in the works of Miss Austin, said Miss 
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Adelaide.—* One might as well read a tract or a 
sermon.” 

“I do rather like ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ said 
Rosanna, the youngest and much the plainest of the 
three. I thought at the moment she was prettier 
than her sisters, for there seemed more of the true 
woman’s delicacy in her nature. In the midst of 
these discussions on novels and fashionable life, Mr. 
Tuttle entered unexpectedly, I presume. The con- 
versation ceased instanter. I observed that Susan 
dexterously threw her handkerchief over the ‘ charm. 
ing book, and gathering it up placed it behind her on 
the sofa, and then hastily reaching her work from 
the table, seemed wholly absorbed in the progress of 
her needle. 

After the usual salutations, inquiries, and wel- 
comes to me, Mr. Tuttle, who appeared very fond of 
his children, told Adelaide that her eyes looked 
heavy, and he feared she confined herself to her 
work too closely, (she was knitting a bead purse,) 
and inquired if she had been out that morning. 

“ No, papa—I have been so engaged.” 

“To finish that purse, I presume. I wish, my 
dear,” turning to his wife, “ you would be more par- 
ticular, and see that these girls walk out every plea- 
sant morning. I do not wish to have them so con- 
stantly engaged at their work,” 

“You know, my love, their work is designed for 
charity. How can they be better employed?” And 
Mrs. Tuttle looked so innocently on her husband. 

I thought of “ Eugene Aram,” and determined to 
probe the matter a little. Perhaps I was wrong, but 
I wished to learn the father’s opinion of his daugh- 
ter’s studies, So I asked him if there were any new 
books worth reading in the “ Literary Emporium.” 

He replied, that really he did not know. He 
found little time for reading, except the newspapers ; 
but his daughters could tell me. 

“O,” said I, with a very grave face; “I was not 
alluding to the new novels.” 

“ Novels!” he repeated, with a solemnity of accent 
that was almost severe— my daughters never read 
novels; I never permit them to be brought into my 
house.” Here the young ladies looked at each other, 
and their mother grew fidgety. 

“ But you do not utterly discard novels?” said I, 
inquiringly. 

“Indeed I do, sir. I know exceptions are often 
made by Christians, nor will I say that all novels are 
bad. But the habit of novel-reading is bad, most 
pernicious to young ladies; and my girls, as they 
have never been indulged in this exciting and dan- 


gerous mode of killing time, find, as you see, their 
amusements in such employments as are either bene- 
ficial to ourselves or others. They never read no- 
vels, Mrs. Tuttle being entirely of my way of thinking.” 

“ Were not the ladies utterly confounded?” said 
Miss Barker. 

«“ Not in the least,” replied the Doctor—* on none 
save Rosanna; she blushed crimson, and looked so 
pretty, that I half fell in love with her; but the mo- 
ther and her two eldest daughters wore an air of the 
greatest nonchalance. It was quite a scene for a 
drama. 

“ Whom did you think most to blame in this mat- 
ter?” inquired Miss Barker. 

“The mother. Mr. Tuttle was wrong, very wrong, 
in devoting his whole time, as he did, to the acquisition 
of wealth. No doubt that this first laid the foundation 
of the mischief—the want of sympathy and confidence 
between the husband and wife. He had made busi- 
ness the duty of his life, till he had no taste for any 
other worldly pursuit. It was easy for him to re- 
nounce all pleasures but the one of money-getting— 
so he called all others sinful, forgetting that the 
word of God has declared, the love of money is the 
root of all evil. It was this bitter root which was 
destroying his family. His riches had given them 
leisure and the means of Juxury, and they felt the 
want of amusements. He could not spare time to 
regulate these, or to teach them the true principles 
of self-government. He was proud, indeed, to be- 
stow on them every means of self-indulgence. And 
this led the mother, a vain woman, whose object of 
ambition it was to get her danghters into the most 
fashionable society, to a series of falsehoods and 
dissimulations, in order to give them those accom- 
plishments considered most fashionable. Novel-read- 
ing was one of these ; she foolishly supposed it would 
teach them the beau ideal of European manners. To 
obtain these graces, she was willing to sacrifice truth, 
that pearl of the soul, the reverence for which, when 
once lost, is rarely restored.” 

« Did you become much acquainted with them ?” 
inquired Miss Maria. 

« No—I never saw them afterwards. But their 
history might serve for a warning to many of our 
would-be fashionables, Mr. Tuttle failed a year or 
two since, and is now, with his family, gone to the 
« far West,” to build up some new settlement among 
the back-woodsmen. I doubt not, that he will be a 
much better man for this reverse ; but his wife and 
daughters will have hard lessons to learn, I hope 
one will be that of sincerity.” 





EDUCATION. 


Tne time which we usually bestow on the instruction 
of our children in principles, the reasons of which 
they do not understand, is worse than lost; it is teach- 
ing them to resign their faculties to authority; it is 
improving their memories instead of their understand- 
ings; it is giving them credulity instead of knowledge, 
and it is preparing them for any kind of slavery 
which can be imposed on them. Whereas, if we 


assisted them in making experiments on themselves, 
induced them to attend to the consequence of every 


action, to adjust their little deviations, and fairly and 
freely to exercise their powers, they would collect 
facts which nothing could controvert. These facts 
they would deposit in their memories as secure and 
eternal treasures; they would be materials for re- 
Jlection, and in time be formed into principles of con- 
duct which no circumstances or temptations could 
remove. This would be a method of forming a man 
who would answer the end of his being and make 
himself and others happy. 
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THE DANCE OF THE SPIRITS.* 


Nicut arrayed herself in her royal attire. Her 
maidens put on their gala-day habits, to be present 
at “the dance of the spirits.” At the opening of the 
fete, all the bright spirits were seen hastening to the 
ethereal palace. Their spacious saloon, canopied 
by an arch of the most brilliant hues, resting on 
columns of the purest pearl, was hung with the rich- 
est drapery. Gold was wrought with azure, to form 
this celestial tapestry. At mid-leavens the spirits 
met, but soon were seen, at will and pleasure flitting 
far and near. Some were agile and rapid in their 
movements, and phantastic in their attire, and some 
moved in solemn state, casting their flowing robes 
around them. These robes were of the texture of 
the gossamer, and coloured by “ Aurora’s rosy fin- 
gers.” Iris came, and offered her varied hues, but 
crimson was the chosen attire. Some few were call- 
ed rural, simple ones, because they wore the sombre 
green; some aspiring, because they put on royal pur- 
ple; and some innocent, for they were attired in pearly 
white ; but crimson was the approved uniform for the 
revellers of so cold a winter’s eve. But now the 


* “The Dance of the Spirits,” was written from the im- 
pulse of the moment, after viewing the aurora borealis, as 
exhibited in New England, January 25th, 1837, and was re- 
called to mind by observing the same phenomena, in South 
Carolina, September 3d, 1839. 

It will be recollected, that in New England, the aurora on 
the night of the 25th, exhibited the wonderful varieties des- 
ecribed by travellers in the polar regions. Even the crack- 
ling noises, which terrify the Siberian huntsmen and their 
dogs, were heard. C:imson arches were thrown across the 
heavens, and pearly columns arranged themselves as if for 
their support. The aurora lights, more brilliant than the 
rainbow tints, and winged with the lightning’s speed, appear- 
ed to us with those phantastic and ever changeful forms, 
which have given so much of wonder and novelty to the story 
of the rover in the icy seas. 

The coruscations of the Northern Lights, which were ob 
served here, on the evening of September 3d, were regarded 
as singularly beautiful. A deep blue cloud fringed with crim- 
son, and apparently lined with the same roseate hue, spread 
over the northern skies. Brilliant lights flitted here and 
there, and although the aurora borealis, as it appeared in 
New England, surpassed the exhibition here, yet the scene 
was one of deep and rare interest, for polar lights were glow- 
ing in southern skies, with many a vestige of their native 
beauty. 


bright band are dispersing—they move as if by con- 
cert, part to the east, and another part to the west, 
and now they seem to lose themselves in a “sea of 
glory.” A change came o’er the earth. Its snowy 
carpet assumed a roseate hue. Some of the stars, 
who love to walk in darkness, hid their faces in dis- 
may. Some looked fearfully forth, but Sirius gazed 
on the magnificent scene unappalled; and Jupiter, in 
his silvery light, and majestic beauty, walked among 
them undaunted. To Olympus, the seat of the gods, 
Mercury hastens; in a moment he glides, with his 
golden sandals, through the air, and bears news from 
the spirit land. At once all the gods and goddesses 
resolve to be present at the revels. Proud Juno seizes 
the eagle of Jupiter, and bids the rapid bird accele- 
rate his flight. Venus springs into her chariot, but 
her naughty mischievous boy cries to accompany her. 
She knows she will be unwelcome if Cupid goes with 
her, for he is the most troublesome of children, and 
has often spoiled all pleasure at the most magnificent 
entertainments. She bids her attendants give him an 
anodyne, and away her doves are gliding. But the 
impatience of the dwellers of Olympus is great; they 
fear the dances will be past ere they reach the azure 
palace. To Father Jove they petition; to Vulcan he 
shouts—* If reports are true, we shall have little need 
of your thunderbolts to terrify mankind, for the law- 
less spirits have surpassed you—take gold; hasten in 
a moment, bid your Cyclops make sandals from the 
pattern of Mercury’s, that every god and goddess 
may away, to the spirit land.” In a moment the 
order is obeyed, and in another, all Olympus is has- 
tening to behold the wondrous pageant. 

Thus might a writer in the Augustine age, have 
noticed the splendours of the 25th. And what shall 
we say? We, from whose minds the light of science 
has dispelled the clouds of superstition. 

The Indian, while gazing upon the heavens so 
mysterious, says, “The spirits of our fathers have 
come to look upon us;’’ and the unlettered Polander 
exclaims, “It is the dance of the spirits.’ And 
what can we say more! The Aurora Borealis is 
still among the unexplained wonders. Here science 
is blind, philosophy mute, and reason dazzled. We 
can only wonder, admire, and adore. M. 
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BY MRS. L, H. SIGOURNEY. 


Txoven the subject of this brief sketch, never sought 
to pass beyond the sweet retirement of domestic life, 
yet amid the loveliness of a character, which affection 
holds sacred, there are points, which would be both 
pleasant and profitable, to be contemplated by a wider 
circle of minds, She was the eldest child of Thomas 
K. Brace, Esq., and born at Hartford, Conn., April 
8th, 1808, With a disposition so thoughtful and 
amiable, as to attract the regard of all who knew her, 


was united a decided precocity of intellect. Before 
the age of two years, she knew the alphabet thorough- 
ly, and at four, read well, and with ease and pleasure. 
So much attached was she to her books, that it was 
difficult to induce her to take as much active exercise, 
as her health required. At five years old, she taught 
herself to write, and found amusement in simple, 
epistolary composition. At six, she became a mem- 


ber of a select school, of fifteen young ladies, all older 
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than herself, and some, nearly three times her own 
age. Her ambition was to keep up with them, in all 
their studies. ‘This she uniformly did, with the ex- 
ception of arithmetic, from which she was withholden 
by her friends, who had no desire to make her a pro- 
digy, at the expense of her physical welfare. They 
believed that the close attention which she gave to 
English grammar and parsing—writing—orthogra- 
phy with definitions—geography, both ancient and 
modern—history—chronology and composition, was 
sufficient for the mind of so young a child. She 
yielded to their opinion, by abstaining from the prac- 
tical exercise of arithmetic, but listened so carefully 
to the recitations, and explanations in her class, as to 
possess herself of its principles. A strong anxiety 
to pursue this study, implanted itself within her, and 
when she at length obtained permission at home, her 
teacher will never’ forget the rapturous delight with 
which she took her slate, and prepared to join the 
class. It was found that she was entirely familiar 
with the process of the first’ grand rule, and was 
therefore placed in the second; and when the hour 
allotted to arithmetic had expired, she had performed 
a far greater number of sums, than any other pupil. 
With her characteristic humility, she qualified the 
praise which was offered her, by saying, “ it must be 
remembered that their sums are longer, and harder 
than mine.” She was perfectly tremulous with the 
pleasure of this new employment; and at the daily 
return of the hour devoted to it, if any of her com- 
panions preferred to linger over their other studies, re- 
garded them with a look of astonishment. The love 
of order and applicatian, which were inherent ele- 
ments of her mind, induced her greatly to enjoy the 
patient service of demonstration. 

Another of her prominent accomplishments was 
fine reading. None, who were accustomed to hear 
her clear elocution, and melodious voice, will be apt 
to forget them. . Every word and syllable had their 
full sound; and, the correctness of emphasis, and 
power of entering into the spirit of the writer whether 
in poetry or prose, were far beyond her years. She 
was sometimes placed on an elevated seat to read a few 
sentences to her class, as a model. ‘Though all its 
members were older than herself, this distinction was 
pleasantly accorded by them, while her well-balanced 
mind, drew from it no vanity, or self-complacence ; 
and surely, this is praise for both. 

Her recitations were beautiful. She had a con- 
scientiousness about her, which would never suffer 
her to appear with an ill gotten lesson, and her teach- 
er felt sure, that on every occasion, her replies would 
be audibly and gracefully rendered. To every interior 
regulation, and point of discipline, she was strictly 
obedient. She seemed to feel, that to excel in stu- 
dies, and yet to give pain to those who instructed her, 
was a contradiction in morals. So consistent and 
exemplary was she in this part of a scholar’s duty, 
that it is not recollected that during the five years she 
was a member of this school, she violated the mi- 
nutest, not even so much as to leave her seat, or 
speak to a companion without liberty, Her inva- 
riable respect, and sedateness of manners, made her a 
favourite with the old; while the love of truth, which 
was a marked feature of her character, caused every 
assertion of hers, to be implicitly relied on, by her 
young associates. To every charitable design which 
was established among them, she gave ready co-opera- 
ration, especially to a society formed, to furnish books, 


and make and repair garments for poor children, 
though the services of the needle which it involved, 
occupied the greater part of her only half-holiday 
during the week. To the religious exercises of her 
school, she was seriously attentive, and her recapitu- 
lations on Monday, of the sermons heard, the pre- 
ceding sabbath, proved that in the house of God, she 
was no careless listener. The love of piety had been 
impressed on her mind, by those who had guided her 
from infancy, and through the Divine blessing, it early 
produced fruit. At the age of thirteen, she professed 
her faith in her Saviour, and united with the Church, 
under the care of the Rev. Dr. Hawes, in her native 
place; and it was the opinion of those who had the 
best opportunities of scrutinizing her life and conver- 
sation, that the young disciple had received grace to 
follow the footsteps of Him whom she had chosen as 
her Exemplar, and the Rock of her salvation. 

She had & deep sense of the value of time, and a 
fixed habit of industry. She liked to be employed 
in something useful, and for the comfort of those 
around her—rather than for her own. She was 
ingenious with her needle, well-skilled in the details 
of domestic economy, and never allowed her intellec- 
tual tastes or attainments to interfere with any de- 
partment of womanly duty. Yet her scrupulous 
attention to those points of household comfort which 
depended on herself, did not withdraw her attention 
from any claim of want, or effort of benevolence. 
At an early age, she was a valued directress of the 
Female Bible Society, and for seven years a Sabbath- 
School Teacher; and successful in winning the res- 
pect and affection of those whom she instructed. She 
sustained offices, in other religious and charitable 
associations, and, by her systematic arrangement of 
time, not only found leisure for their respective du- 
ties, but discharged them with such clear judgment 
and self-command, that “no man despised her youth.” 

In these times, when respect for age is not a pro. 
minent virtue, it may be well to notice the beauty 
of her deportment to her grand-parents. She was 
born under their roof, and after the removal of her 
parents to another abode, continued to reside with 
those venerable relatives until their death, which but 
a little preceded her own. Her affectionate treat- 
ment of them—her cheerful obedience—the gentle 
reference of her wishes to theirs, was exemplary and 
lovely. They warmly and permanently reciprocated 
her attachment, and turned towards her with a ten- 
der reliance, as she cheered their declining years, and 
smoothed their path to the tomb. One, who by re- 
sidence with her from infancy, could not be mistaken, 
says, that “ she never once gave them cause to reprove 
or admonish her; and that such was her sweetness of 
disposition, that the inmates of the family recollect 
neither time nor place, in which she gave an angry 
word to any one, but was ever kind and conciliatory 
to all.” 

In the spring of 1830, she was married to Mr. 
James M. Bunce, of Hartford; and in the new du- 
ties of a happy connection, the affections of her 
heart were as beautifully developed, as the powers 
of her intellect had been in earlier years. She be- 
came the mother of three sons, and in this important 
relation, evinced not only great tenderness, but that 
judicious exercise of it, which improves, rather than 
injures its favoured objects. Instead of indulging 
wayward inclinations, she early required obedience ; 
and deeply sensible of the responsible station of a 
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THE VOICE OF HOME, Q77 








Christian parent, endeavoured to impress on the new- 
born immortal, the love and reverence of a Father in 
Heaven. But her stay amidst these sweet ministries 
was not to be long. The incipient marks of pulmo- 
nary disease revealed themselves a short time previous 
to the death of her beloved grandfather, the Hon. 
Judge Brace; an aged saint, whose praise was in 
the churches, and whose memory is blessed. Life, 
surrounded with blessings, was dear to her; but with 
a steady eye she marked the progress of the insidious 
and mortal disease. All that the best medical skill 
could prescribe—the most devoted affection devise— 
was done. Temporary relief seemed afforded by 
journeying ; and, feeling it her duty to adopt every 
measure that offered hope of recovery, she left home 
with her husband, at the close of the summer of 
1838, for the Red Sulphur Springs, in Virginia. But 
it was the will of the Almighty, that to the fair shade 
of her own green trees—to her loved little ones—to 
her many friends, she was to return no more, save 
in the garniture of the grave. At Waynesborough, 
in Virginia, on the 9th of September, she died peace- 
fully, and with a hope of full immortality. 

The desolate, homeward-journey of her husband— 
travelling night and day, with his dead—the sudden 
transition from those nursing cares which had so 
long absorbed his thoughts—the image, on his lonely 
way, of those little sons, who would soon stretch 
their arms to him, asking in vain for their mother, 
formed a combination of woes which only the faith 
of a Christian could sustain and conquer. Her re- 
mains were laid by the side of her kindred, and many 
tears fell for one who had left only bright and pure 
traces in the memory of all who knew her, 


Not long it seems, since she, with childish brow 
Pondered her lessons, in rich fields of thought 
A ripe and ready student. Her clear mind, 
Precocious, yet well-balanced—her delight 
In varied knowledge—ber melodious tone 
Of elocution falling on the ear 
Like some rare harp, on which the soul doth play, 
Her sweet docility, "twas mine to mark, 
And marking love.— 

Then came the higher grades 


Of woman's duty :—and the pure resolve— 
The persevering goodness—the warm growth 
Of every household charity—the ties 
That bind to earth, and yet prepare for heaven, 
Were gently wreath'd amid the clustering fruits 
Of ripened intellect. 
But soon, alas! 
In search of health, to distant scenes she turned, 
A patient traveller, still, with wasted form 
Led on by mocking hope. And far away, 
From her loved home, where spread in fadeless green 
The elm which cheer'd her sainted grandsire’s gaze, 
(Like Mamre’s Oak o'er Abraham's honour'd head,) 
Far from the chamber where her cradle rock'd, 
And where she hop'd her couch of death might be, 
The Spoiler found her. 
The long gasp was hers, 
But the meek smile was her Redeemer’s gift, 
His victor-token. And the bosom-friend 
Took that bequest into his bursting heart, 
As in the sleepless ministry of love 
He stood beside her, in that parting hour.— 
—Seest thou the desolate on his return ?— 
Know’st thou the sadness of his lonely way? ~ 
Deep silence where the tender word had been— 
And at the midnight watch, or trembling dawn, 
The sullen echo of the hearse-like wheel, 
Avoiding every haunt, and pleasant bower 
Where the dear invalid sv late reclined 
Lest some light question of a stranger's tongue 
Should harrow up the soul. Know’'st thou the pang 
When his reft home first met his mournful view? 
—What brings he to his children ?— 
Yon fair boy 
Who at the casement stands, and weeps, can tell. 
And he, who caunot tell, that younger one, 
Whose boundless loss steals like some strange eclipse 
Over a joyous planet—and the babe 
Stretching its arms for her who comes no more. 
Oh! if the blest in heaven take note of earth, 
Will not the mother’s hovering spirit brood 
O’er her three boys? 
It is not ours to say. 
We only know that if a Christian's faith 
Hath changeless promise of the life to come, 
That heritage is hers. And so we lay 
Her body in the tomb, with praise to God 
For her example, and with prayer, to close 
Our time of trial, in such trust serene. 
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THE VOICE OF HOME. 


On! many a voice is thine, sweet home, full many a voice is 
thine, 

Yes, every thing I see or hear, recalls the joys once mine ; 

Thy poplar grove and velvet green, brings back the sunny 
days 

When life’s young warm imaginings loved naught but infant 


plays. 


Thou hast witness’d every joy or grief that e’er oppress'd this 
heart, 
Here, too, was link’d that household chain, which time has 


reft apart: 

Yes—brother, sisters—all are gone, the hearth is lonely 
now, 

Sorrow is on each zephyr borne, that fans the poplar 
bough. 


VOL. xxI.—24 


The mocking-bird, in merry glee, is singing in the vale, 

There, too, is heard the minstrelsy of the pensive nightingale; 

Alas! their joyous notes, but wake vain yearnings for, 

That household band, which gather’d round the board in days 
of yore. 

Thy flowers and singing birds are to this heart most dear, 

Yet, yet, the fervent farewell tone still echoes in my ear, 

Awakening vain regrets for the happy sounds of mirth, 

That days gone by moved joyous, the now forsaken hearth. 


Oh! many a voice is thine, sweet home, full many @ voice is 
thine, 

Dear emblem of the days that’s flown, when kindred ties were 
mine; : 

I would not, if I could, break the mysterious spell, 

That binds me to the haunts my childhood loved so well. 














FROM STEM TO STEM THE WILD BEE SIPS. 
EZRA HOLDEN, ESQ. 
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bloom, robs the blossom's leafy lips, And revels, and revels in per- 

































































But when the flow’ret yields its dyes, He 
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comes not to its cup, But leaves the heat of parching skies, 
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To drink its sweetness up- 
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II. 


O! this is love, that beauty knows, 
Which tends it for a while, 

Then round a newer image glows, 
And wears another smile; 

When youth is rife with maiden charms, 
The heart no claim denies, 

But when distrust the soul alarms, 
It joys in other eyes. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE STARS. 


BY MISS LYDIA H,. 


HASTY. 


« Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven?""—Jos xxxviii. 33. 


Is the moonlight, gifted with a fairy power? Do the 
stars fling over us a spell which our hearts acknow- 
ledge, though they comprehend it not? Hath the 
heart an inner realm of finer, more etherial philoso- 
phy, of which they are the arbiters, and which our 
grosser senses may not investigate ?—Or why is it 
that Hope, Love, Poesy, Memory—all the divinities 
of our nature, ever replenish their consecrated chalices 
at astral founts, and keep their ordinances, and hold 
their festivals, in moonlight temples and pavilions? 
It is beneath the stars that Hope creates her fairy 
world, as lovely and as intactible as their own rays, 
and sits listening to the syren melodies that float 
from the harps of the angels with which she has 
peopled it. It is beneath them that Love bends at 
the shrine of its canonized, counting the pearls of its 
beautiful rosary—or weeping over them, crushed and 
soiled beneath its Jugernathian car! When like 
silver vials, distilling beauty, they shed their light 
over the silent stream and shadowy forest—when 
the many of those, who, in the vast chain of the 
created, may alone claim alliance to the Creator, 
have folded the mantle of forgetfulness about them, 
burying themselves in “dumb oblivion”—they utter 
m a “still small voice” the “ open sesame” to the 
realms of Poesy, and she draws from the haunted 
wells of her treasury, the gems at whose heart burn- 
eth the light of another and holier sphere! And it 
is beneath their light that the white-robed phantoms 
of other years arise and walk the waters of the soul! 
that the rich tissue which our youth hath woven of 
sunny dreams, and rose-tinged images, starts forth in 
palpable, but softened relief, far in the perspective of 
the sombre web of life. We meet the gentle eye, 
over which the dust was long since shed—the lute. 
like tones of lips where pale silence long since set 
his seal, float again upon the ear, and we weep with 
vain yearnings for the chrystal water and golden 
clusters with which the Tantalus of memory sits 
mocking us! 

And the stars have their own memories! Ay! 
memories burning deep with fire from off the altar of 
the Most High! From that hour, when at the great 
command, “ Let there be light!” kindling with the 
magnificence of Omnipotent thought, they rose on 
the purple midnight of Time, around them have clus- 
tered the holiest legends of immortal love. With 
their first morning rays lighting the loveliness of a 
world fresh from the hand of Jehovah, they broke 
the deep stillness with the first chorus of praise, 
“singing together” in concert with “all the sons of 
God,” “ shouting for joy!” Awestruck before them, 
men, bowed down in adoration, due only to Him, of 
whose glory even they were but the shadows, “ wor- 
shiping all the hosts of heaven”—and the poor Chal- 
dean dreamed from their mystic revealings, to draw 


the golden thread by which to unwind the mazes of 
human destiny. 

Does the inspired desire to enforce the illimitable 
might of Jehovah, he bids you « Lift up your eyes on 
high and behold who hath created these things, that 
bringeth out their hosts by number.” He points us 
to the power which “ sealeth up the stars”—* which 
alone spreadeth out the heavens”—which maketh 
Arcturus, Orion and Pleiades. —Did he wish to teach 
man humility—a sense of his own insignificance ? 
he asks “Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? Canst thou 
bring Mazzaroth in his season? Or canst thou guide 
Arcturus with his sons?” and exclaims, “ When I 
consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers; the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained; what 
is man, that thou art mindful of him? or the son of 
man that thou visitest him ?”—And again as if with 
an overwhelming sense of the feebleness of mortal 
tongues to proclaim his goodness and omnipotence, 
he exclaims “ Praise ye the Lord from the heavens : 
praise him in the heights. Praise him all ye stars of 
light.” 

The starlight mingled with the glory which the 
angel bore from the shrine, when to the lonely 
watchers on Judah’s hills he appeared singing, “* Peace 
on earth,” bringing “ good tidings of great joy to all 
people.”—It was a star—the anointed messenger of 
heaven, which moving in silent beauty through the 
blue depths of “ the east”—led the “ wise men” on- 
ward, till its silver ray fell, pointing like the wand of 
the Almighty, to the lowly, but hallow’d spot, where 
he lay, whose infant hand was destined to roll back 
the stone of “ fear and trembling” from the portal of 
the tomb, and send a blessed ray far through the dark 
valley, over the Jordan of death, till mortal eye might 
almost catch the brightness beaming round the im- 
mortal shore! 


But there is “ glory from the heavens departed!” 


Of those which smiled upon creation’s dawn, one 
hath gone far beyond the reach of human ken !— 
Did the serpent enter its golden portals, and enwrap 
it in the darkness of his shadow for ever? Or was it 
from its celestial purity and splendour, summoned 
hence, to mingle with those which light the Throne 
of the Eternal?—From the still depths of midnight 
its sisters give us no response! And to the question- 
ing spirit, their countless and sublime mysteries will 
alone be revealed, when they themselves shall be 
shaken from their orbits, “as the fig-tree casteth her 
untimely fruit,” before a “strong wind” when the 
heavens shall depart “as a scroll that is roll’d to- 
gether,” at “the coming” of him who “is light”— 
and “ in whom dwelleth the fountain of light.” 


nn OB D0 rr 


CHILDHOOD. 


On! who but dwells on childhood’s hours, 
When earth seemed fanned by Eden's breath, 
Ere thorns had sprung to choke the flowers, 
Or pain approached to whisper death! 


Then we may drink at pleasure’s springs, 
That sparkling gush, unmixed with sorrow, 
And not a cloud the present brings 
But melts in sunshine of to-morrow.—H. 
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BY MISS H. 


Tue sun over Hebron’s green plain rising bright, 

His first rays of glory has sent 

To blend with the tears, where the dark eye of night 
Has wept round the Patriarch’s tent. 


For, sorrow and death with the night have been there: 
The spirit of Saran has fled. 

Her form lies at rest, while the soft morning air, 
With AerauaM, sighs o'er the dead. 


The tall, aged oak, that is guarding the door, 
With arms spreading widely away, 

A fresh, living curtain hangs trembling before 

» The peaceful and spiritless clay. 


And there in his grief, does the patriarch stand. 

He looks to the left, and the right, 

And forward, and back, for a place in the land, 
To bury his dead out of sight. 


But here, far away from the land of his birth— 
From all of his kindred and name, 

No spot where his lost one can sleep in the earth, 
The lonely Chaldean may claim. 


A field lies before him, with trees green and high, 
A grove that imbosoms a cave ; 

And this does he seek with his silver to buy, 
To hallow it thence, as a grave. 


The people of Canaan, who pass to and fro, 
From the gates of their city, draw near 

To the teut of the pilgrim, their pity to show— 
His woes and his wishes to hear. 


Majestic in sorrow he stands, while the crowd 
From o’er the wide plain gather round: 

With reverence now, to their chief has he bowed 
Till his white, flowing beard met the ground. 


— we 


His accents are firm—in his eye is there shown 

> The wisdom that beams through a tear; 

And thus is the grief of his bosom made known, 
While Ephron, the ruler, gives ear’: 
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THE CAVE OF MACPELAH. 


F, GOULD. 


“ But if thou wilt give it, I pray thee hear me: I will give thee money for the field; take it of me, and I will bury my dead 
here.” —Genesis xxiii. 13. 


* 4 stranger, I come from my home far away; 
The ground of the stranger I tread: 

While death finds a place in my dwelling to-day, 
I've no where to bury my dead!” 


“* Behold,” replies Ephron, in sympathy’s voice, 
** We have many sepulchres made, 

Where slumber our dead ; and we give thee thy choice 
Of all, wherein thine may be laid.” 


The patriarch answers :—‘ Can silver procure 
A spot, that to me and to mine, 

Shall be a possession made sacred and sure, 
I ask it of thee and of thine. 


“The cave that is there, in the end of the field— 
The Cave of Macpelah—the earth, 

And trees round about it, I ask thee to yield 
To me; and to name me their worth.” 

“Tis four hundred shekels of silver. But what 
Is silver between thee and me?” 

The generous owner replies—* Of the spot 
I give full possession to thee.” 


Once more speaks the sage of Chaldea: “* The land 
I take; but the gift I decline. 

The price duly weighed, putting now in thy hand, 
I make the place righteously mine.” 


And now on the fair land of promise is laid 
The first claim of permanent hold! 

A grave is the purchase! the first ever made 
Of earth, with its silver or gold! 


Blest Cave of Macpelah, how holy the trast 
That long has been given to thee! 

Enshrined in thy bosom, how rich is the dust! 
How great its disclosure will be! 


For, when the archange) descending the skies, 
Shall give the loud summons to all, 

Then Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob will rise 
From thee, and come forth at the call! 
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» “ Perceiv’st thou not the process of the year, 


How the four seasons in four forms appear? 
Resembling human life in every shape they wear.” 


Can it be that another year has passed away; that another 
volume of the “‘ Lady’s Book” must be closed? It seems but 
as yesterday, since the New-Year's salutation was given to 
our friends ; yet Spring, Summer, Autumn, all are gone, and 
now it is cold December. Were it only that so much time 
had passed away, it would be of little consequence—in truth, 
it wduld be a theme for congratulation, had we improved it 
aright. But ‘there are few persons, past their early youth, 
who do not feel deeper losses than those of days and hours. 


24* 





Friends and dear relations have gone down to the tomb—the 
loved have left us, the trusted have disappointed us. 
* Affections, friendships, confidence— 
There’s not a year hath died, 
Bat all these treasures of the heart 
Lie with it, side by side.” 

How sad such reflections must be to those who have not 
the hope of a better world strong in their hearts! And 
there is another bright star of consolation, shining over the 
changes, turmoils, and troubles of this life—it is the evidence, 
every year more apparent, of the progress of truth~and the 
improvements in the character and condition of the human 
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race, which truth, when understood and obeyed, will work 
out. 

One of the greatest changes, which the progress of truth 
has brought about, is the increased importance given to the 
education and influence of woman. In this department our 
labour lies; to this illustration of trath, the pages of the 
“* Lady's Book” have been especially devoted. 

There are, at the present time, in the sicuation of our 
country, many circumstances peculiarly favourable to the 
developement of the female mind. As yet, our habits are, at 
least in a great degree, simple—our national taste unsophisti- 
cated: fashion, though, as we have often remarked, far too 
powerful in its influence, rules not here with unquestioned 
sway. Our amusements, too, if perhaps we except our large 
cities, are of a simple nature; we are called upon rather to 
look within ourselves, to our own resources, than to any ex- 
ternal means of enjoyment. The opportunities of education, 
too, are so generally diffused, that none but those who will it 
need be ignorant. The improved systems, the awakening and 
still increasing interest, now felt upon the subject, in almost 
every section of our country; the substitution of ideas for 
words; all proving that mere accomplishments, mere show, 
will not answer public expectation, now that its standard is 
so much elevated, are most favourable auspices for a better 
system of female education. 

And then there are few so unfortunate as to be wholly ex- 
empt from the necessity of exertion; and though but few of 
our sex are destined to act an important part in the drama 
of life, yet all have important duties to perform, each in her 
One of these most sacred duties is to give the 
right tone to popular taste and manners. As her influence 
increases, if she throws it all into the scale of virtue, truth, 
and justice, will not the world improve ? 

Let woman's course, then, be upward, as well as onward — 
let her rise superior to the follies, the trifles of the present, 
and mark her path with the light of goodness. She may then 
safely trust the vindication of her sex to their example—deeds 
are better than words in this argument. The illustration of 
these deeds, and the inculcation of sentiments which shall 
elevate the standard of female daties, will be the continued 
aim of the Editors of the “* Lady’s Book.” In the assured 
trast that our efforts are appreciated, we look for the continued 


own circle. 


support of our friends; and while closing this twenty-first 
volume of our work, hope to meet all our readers again on 
New Year's day. 


A HINT. 


It is an old saying that “short accounts make leng friends,” 
and as we wish to retain all ours we must not neglect the 
The truth is, that the close of the year imposes a 
duty on us which we would gladly be excused from perform- 


means. 


ing—but our own engagements and wants compel us to re- 
mind some of our friends, that their subscriptions for 1840 
are still unpaid! 

Were we, in humble imitation of Plato, to form a pattern 
of a perfect republic, we would make it a sine qua non that 
the subscriptions for a Lady’s periodical should always be 
paid in advance. , 
sidered debts of honour, as well as binding on the consciences 
of those who have voluntarily contracted for the work. 

The expenses attending the publication of the “ Lady's 
Book” are enormous; the engravings in this last volume alone 
would, were they separately purchased, cost more than the 
year’s subscription. 


In short, we think these should be con- 


Then we spare no pains to engage the 
best talent of the country, and render the work in évery de- 
partment worthy the extensive patronage it enjoys. We 
trust that those who have delayed to meet their engagements 
with us will consider these things, and remit, without delay, 
the balance due the Publisher.—To each individual thus in- 
debted, the amount is small, and can cause little inconve- 
nience to spare—to the Publisher, the aggregate of such 
smal! sums is a matter of much import, or this appeal would 
not have been made. Therefore it is that we again repeat 
the adage—* short accounts make long friends,” and our hope 
that ours will prove themselves true friends, in deed as well 
as in word. 


The Postmasters are at liberty to frank any letters to a 
publisher containing money. 


a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We intended to have gone through with every article in 
our drawer of anonymous communications, and, as this is the 
closing number of the year, cleared off all old seores with our 
contributors, and been ready to welcome new offerings to the 
* Lady’s Book.” 

Bat, alas! for good intentions, when their fulfilment is im- 
possible. We tried hard to find a week of leisure, but in vain. 

When looking at the cramped characters of many a M8, 
written with blue ink on blue paper, and despairing of ever 
decyphering them, we have thought, seriously, of trying the 
experiment, practised by a London editor, to test their merits. 
He poured a barrel of MS poetry on his grate—those that 
burned rapidly, and with a bright blaze, he set down as ex- 
cellent, possessing the true spirit of genius—those which, from 
their heaviness, would not burn, were, of course, condemned 
as worthless. But these summary proceedings were not in 
accordance with our own feelings, or with the character of 
the “ Lady's Book.” We wish to encourage the timid, and 
give opportunity for gen‘us to prove his strength. We are 
willing to examine and cc rect, encourage and advise ; do all, 
in short, which Editors can do—except to publish bad poetry 
and dull, unmeaning prose. And now we will see what we 
ean accept. The first on the list of good articles is “* Repent- 
ance ;"—it will appear in January, if possible. 

“ The Captive.” 

“The Farewell.” 

* Let me die the death of the Righteous.” 

One word to the successful writers. We doubt many are 
disappointed, knowing that their articles are accepted, to find 
they do not appear, sometimes, for months. The large num- 
ber of contributors, engaged to write for the “ Book,” which 
are now on our list, must have the preference, before voluntary 
and anonymous writers. We shall give place to the latter, 
whenever we have room in our pages—but they must have 
patience. The following articles are declined. 

“Sir Walter Scott.” The writer must study hard, if she 
intends to be a poet. 

“ A Sketch”—The sentiment is excellent, but the poetry is 
not harmonious, not finished. 

“ The Hall of Independence”—We think the writer pos- 
sessed of talent, and an earnest desire to excel—let her per- 
severe. 

“The Battle of Belgrade.” 
alliteration, this is very good—but it is not poetry, nor 6gm- 
mon sense 

“ Desire shall fail.” We insert two stanzas of this poem, 
and hope to hear from the author again. 


As an ingenious specimen of 


“There is a winter of the heart, 
When blasts of sorrow sweep the soul ; 
Rending life’s silver cords apart, 
And breaking pleasure’s golden bowl. 


Oh! "tis a fearfal thing, to stay 

The heart upon a waking dream; 
That in an hour may fade away— 
As bubbles burst upon the stream.” 





EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 


Mary, Queen of Scots: a Journal of the Twenty years’ Cap- 
tivity, Trial, and Execution: from State Papers, and con- 
temporary Letters and Documents. By W. Jos. Walter, 
late of St. Edmund's College, author of the “ Life and Times 
of Sir Thomas More.” Illustrated with a portrait of Mary 
of Scots, after the original in the Royal Collection in Paris, 
and with two Autograph Letters, one in her 16th, the other 
in her 36th year. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 


This work, of which we have heretofore had occasion to 
speak, has at length made its appearance. With considerable 
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research, Mr. Walter has collected from a great variety of 
sources, the satisfactory materials from which a Journal of 
the twenty years’ captivity of the far-famed Scottish Queen 
has been constructed. ‘It is thought,” says the author, 
“ that one of the principal sources of satisfaction to the rea- 
der of these volumes, will be found in the materials of which 
they are composed. The facts of the remarkable drama ex- 
hibited in these pages, are, in a great measure, narrated by 
the actors themselves, who bespeak credit by the very absence 
of any thing artificial in the narrative. In the letters and 
journals of which we have largely availed ourselves, is exhi- 
bited a faithful picture of the every-day life of an interesting 
period of English history. ‘The portraits are not sketched in 
outline ; all the details are filled up. It is thus that the rea- 
der becomes, as it were, a contemporary with the actors in 
the scene; their modes of life, their manners, and very fea- 
tures are before him: he converses with them with familiarity 
and unreserve. T'o use the language of a lively writer, “ It 
is not fanciful to say, that we often know more about our an- 
cestors, than they themselvesknew. Many a secret for them, 
is none for us. The letter which was prayed to be thrown 
into the flames, when read, we hold in our hands ; the cabinet 
conversation, unheard but by two great statesmen, we can 
listen to. They viewed the man in his occasional relations ; 
we scrutinize into his entire life. They marked the beginning 
of actions, but we the end.’” 


One of the great attractions of these volumes, are the letters 
of Mary herself, which are full of vigour and warm with 
feeling. They place her character in a new point of view, 
and enable us to trace the real motives of many of her ac- 
tions, which have been misrepresented and discoloured, some- 
times for the worst of purposes. The reader will not fail to 
be touched with the following burst of fecling in one of her 
letters to Elizabeth. 


“ The Queen of Scots to Queen Elizabeth. 


“Mapame,—The late conspiracies in Scotland against my 
poor child, and my fears for the consequence, grounded on 
my self-experience, call upon me to employ the remainder of 
my life and strength, fully to discharge my heart of my just 
complaints, which I do in the present letter. I trust that as 
long as you survive me, it may serve as an eternal testimony, 
aud be engraven on your conscience, as well for my acquittance 
to posterity, as for the shame and confusion of alt those, who, 
under your connivance, have up to this hour so cruelly and un- 
worthily treated me, and reduced me to the extremity in which 
Iam. Butas their designs and practices, detestable as they are, 
have always prevailed against my just remonstrances and 
honest deportment; and as the power which you have in your 
hands has always been your justification in the eyes of men, 
I will have recourse to the living God, our only judge, who, 
under Him, has established us equally and immediately for 
the government of his people. I will invoke Him in the ex- 
tugppity of this my pressing affliction, to render to you and 
to myself (as He will do in the last judgment) the due of our 
merits and demerits one towards the other. And remember, 
Madame, that from Him we can disguise nothing by the paint 
and policy of the world; though my enemies, under you, 
have been able, for a time, to cover from the eyes of men, 
peradventure from your own, their subtie inventions. In His 
name, and as it were before Him, seated between you and 
myself, I would remind you, that by means of the agents, spies, 
and secret messengers, sent in your name into Scotland, while 
I was there, my subjects were corrupted and encouraged to 
rebel against me, to make attempts against my person; in a 
word, to speak, undertake, and execute all that led to the 
troubles which have befallen my country. 


* * * * * . 


* And now, Madame, with all that freedom of speech, which 
I foresee may in some sort offend you, though it be nought 
but the truth ; you will, I doubt not, find it more strange that 
1 now come to you with a request of far greater importance, 
and yet very easy for you to grant me. It is, that, not having 
been able hitherto, by accommodating myself patiently for so 
long atime to the rigorous treatment of this captivity, and 
my carrying myself in all respects, even the least that regard 
you, to obtain any assurance of your good favour, or give you 
thereby some earnest of my entire gffection towards you; and 
every hope being taken away of better treatment for the short 
time that is still left me to live, Isupplicate you by the bitter 
passion of our Saviour and Redeemer, Jesus Christ, to allow 
me to withdraw out of this realm into some place of repose ; 
to seek out some comfort for my poor body, worn out as it is 
by continual sorrow; and with liberty of conscience to pre- 
pare my soul for God, who is daily calling me to Himself.’ 


Alden’s Quintilian! Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

This volume is a good counterpart to the Greek Reader of 
Professor Anthon, noticed in our May No. We are giad to 
see that authors are complying with the wants of the people, 
and giving us an opportunity of gaining a little more know- 
ledge of works hitherto inaccessible, by putting them in a 
cheaper form, and especially by giving us such convenient 
abridgments as this. And yet it is not an abridgment in 
the orthodox sense of the word, i. e. a work cut up, and cut 
down, and twisted, and compressed out of all proportion, but 
a number of extracts made with good taste, and forming a 
complete treatise of rhetoric. ‘ 

We were sorry to see that the editor could not find place 
for a portion of the noble criticism of Latin authors—the gem 
of the work;—but it would perhaps have made the volume 
less compact, and less appropriate, as coming from a Professor 
of Rhetoric, in the pretty college of Williamstown now too 
little known. 

The text is neatly printed, and the pages numbered along 
the margin, so as to make the book well-adapted for recita- 
tions. It is got out altogether in the neat style for which its 
publishers are deservedly celebrated. 


The Ursuline Manuel, a collection of Prayers, Spiritual Exer- 
cises, &c., interspersed with the various Instructions neces- 
sary for the forming of Youth to the practice of solid piety. 
New York: Edward Dunigan. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 


This work was originally prepared for the use of the young 
ladies educated at the Ursuline convents.—It has lately been 
revised by Rt. Rev. Dr. Hughes—and this is the first edition 
published in America. The preface is an admirably written 
paper, and may be read with advantage by Christians of all 
religious sects. There is a spirit of liberality in the views on 
education which we are glad to see.—If these views are car- 
ried out, there need be no danger apprehended from the 
spread of the catholic religion. That it was the true faith 
all will concede; let us hope and pray that what of error has 
been fostered in the dark ages may be done away, and that it 
may be restored to its original purity. The work is beauti- 
fully printed. 


Charles O’ Malley, the Irish Dragoon, by Harry Lorrequer, 
with Illustrations, by Phiz. Nos. 9, 10,11, and 12. Phila- 
delphia: Carey & Hart. 


This series of graphic, humorous, and dashing sketches, is 
continued without any diminution of the fun and frolic which 
marked the:previous numbers ; in fact the spirit of the story 
seems to increase in interest; and the fund of incidents to 
promise inexhaustible variety. There is fun alive in the 
Pic nic party in the beautiful vale of Llanberris. And then 
the idea of the free and easy system as practised in Jamaica. 
“ Talk of West India slavery indeed! It’s the only land of 
liberty,” exclaims the joyous Mousoon. “ There is nothing 
to compare with the perfect free-and-easy, divil-may-care- 
kind-of-a-take-yourself way that every one has there. If it 
would be any peculiar comfort for you to sit in the saddle of 
mutton, and put your legs in a soup tureen at dinner, there 
would be found very few to object to it. There is no nonsense 
of any kind about etiquette.” O’Malley’s account of his ad- 
venture in Lisbon is admirable. And then the felicitous con- 
trasts with which this story abounds. Take a sample of a 
moonlight scene on the borders of the Tagus. 

“It was a rich moonlight night, as I found myself in the 
street. My way, which led along the banks of the Tagus, 
was almost as light as in daytime, and crowded with walking 
parties, who sauntered carelessly along, in the enjoyment of 
the cool refreshing night air. On inquiring, I discovered that 
the Rua Nuova was at the extremity of the city; but as the 
road led along by the river, I did not regret the distance, but 
walked on with increasing pleasure at the charms of so hea- 
venly a climate and country. 

‘Anter three quarters of an hour’s walk, the streets became 
by degrees less and less crowded. A solitary party passed me 
now and then; the buzz of distant voices succeeded to the 

ay laughter and merry tones of the passing groups, and, at 
Crm, my own footsteps alone awoke the echoes along the 


deserted pathway I stopped every now and then to gaze 


upon the tranquil river, whose eddies were circling in the 
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pale silver of the moonlight. I listened with attentive ear, as 
the night breeze wafted to me the far-off sounds of a guitar, 
and the deep tones of some lover's serenade; while again the 
tender warbling of the nightingale came borne across the 
stream, on a wind rich with the odour of the orange-tree. 

As thus I lingered on my way, the time stole on; and it was 
near midnight ere I roused myself from the reverie surround- 
ing objects had thrown about me. I stopped suddenly, and 
for some minutes [ struggled with myself to discover if 1 was 
really awake. As I walked along, lost in my reflections, I 
had entered a little garden beside the river; fragrant plants 
and lovely flowers bloomed on every side; the orange, the 
camelia, the cactus, and the rich laurel of Portugal were 
blending their green and golden hues around me, while the 
very air was filled with delicious music. ‘Was it a dream, 
could such ecstasy be real?” I asked myself, as the rich notes 
swelled upwards, in their strength, and sunk in soft cadence 
to tones of melting harmony, now bursting forth in the full 
force of gladness, the voices blended together in one stream of 
mellow music, and suddenly ceasing, the soft but thrilling 
shake of a female voice rose upon the air, and its plaintive 
beauty stirred the very heart. The proud tramp of martial 
music succeeded to the low wailing cry of agony; then came 
the crash of battle, the clang of steel; the thunder of the fight 
rolled on in all its majesty, increasing in its maddening excite- 
ment till it ended in one bes shout of victory. 

All was still; not a breath moved, not a leaf stirred, and 
again was I relapsing into my dreamy skepticism, when again 
the notes swelled upwards in concert. But now their accents 
were changed, and, in low, subdued tones, faintly and slowly 
uttered, the prayer of thanksgiving rose to heaven, and spoke 
their gratefulness. I almost fell upon my knees, and already 
the tears filled my eyes, as I drank in the sounds. My heart 
was full to bursting, and, even now as I write it, my pulse 
throbs as I remember the hymn of the Abencerrages.” 

To sum up all in a word—Charles O'Malley is decidedly 


the lion of the season. 





Three Voyages for the Discovery of a Northwest Passage, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and narrative of an attempt 
to reach the North Pole. By Sir W. E. Parry, Capt. R. N., 
F.R.S., in two volumes, forming 107 & 108 of Harper's 
Family Library. New York: Harper & Brothers. Carey 
& Hart, Philadelphia. 

The two volumes here presented to the public, are of pecu- 
liar interest. They narrate a noble and daring attempt to 
extend the boundaries of science and of that civilization 
which follows in its train. Five voyages were made by that 
distinguished navigator, Capt. Parry, under the sanction of 
the British government, in search of a passage from the east- 
ern to the western side of the American Continent, through 
the Arctic Ocean. The official report of these voyages has 
been published, and fills several expensive volumes. The pre- 
sent is an uninterrupted narrative of these voyages, in Capt. 
Parry’s own words, but divested of the official form, and com- 
pressed into the present neat and commodious volumes, by 
an omission of all such details as were not inviting to the 
general reader, whose attention is thus kept on the alert by a 
rapid succession of striking incidents. The task appears to 
have been judiciously executed, and the enterprising publish- 
ers deserve the thanks of the public for this valuable accession 
to geographic as well as general knowledge. 





The Maryland Medical and Surgical Journal, and official 
organ of the medical department of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. Baltimore: John Murphy. 

This journal is very handsomely brought out, and is oc- 
casionally embellished with engravings, wood-cuts and por- 
traits. Besides professional papers from some of the most in- 
fluential numbers of the profession, the work is enriched with 
biographical sketches, and occasional papers on art and science. 
In the present number, for instance, there are two practical 
articles on the Daguerreotype process. We doubt not that 
this journal will advance the interests of more than one im- 
portant branch of science. 


Two Hundred Pictorial Illustrations of the Holy Bible, ete. 
Robert Sears, 122, Nassau street, New York. Carey & Hart, 
Philadelphia. 

This book, as its title imports, contains two hundred illus- 
trations from the Bible, beautifully executed. The landscape 
scenes are from original sketches taken on the spot. We 
humbly recommend this work as one containing beautiful 










views and very interesting letter press. A better Christmas 
gift for a young Miss or Master cannot be found. 
The Young Prima Donne. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

The best story with this title was published in the Lady's 
Book in 1834. It was written by Alexander Dimitry, A. M., 
now of Washington city. Let those who have files of the 
Book refer to it. This same story was copied into an English 
magazine, translated into French, and retranslated into Eng- 
lish, and travelled extensively through this country, nobody 
recognizing its first appearance in the Book. Certes, we had 
not the extensive list then we have now. , 

The present publication is one of feeling, as may be ima- 
gined from the plan of the novel, that of forcing a young girl 
to adopt stage singing for a profession. Mrs. Grey has ma- 
naged her story well, and has succeeded in giving to the 
public a work full of beauty and interest. 





Harry Lorrecquer. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 
Since our last, a new edition of this work has been put to 
press. It is the concrete essence, the portable edition of all 
Irish whim and waggery. 





Ten Thousand a Year: by the author of Diary of a Physician. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

The third volume of this work has made its appearance, 
and the author appears to warm with his subject. Tittlebat 
has taken possession, and a splendid set out it was. A literary 
lady of New York, pronounced this decidedly the best book 
of the season. 





Number 13 of Master Humphrey's Clock has struck. Messrs. 
Lea & Blanchard say that the demand for it increases with 
every number. 

The Gentlemen’s Magazine has been purchased by Mr. 
Graham, the enterprising proprietor of the Casket. It will 
hereafter be published in conjunction with that Magazine, 
with punctuality on the first day of each month—success to 
the joint concern. 


—<>—— 


CHIT CHAT OF FASHIONS, 


Two figures of our fashions this month, are Ball Dresses, 
viz. Nos. 3 and 4. No. 2, is a Bride’s dress, and No. 1 a dress 
suitable for evening visits. We give these as there is but 
little change in the fashions during the winter months. 

Cloth dresses, it is said, will be introduced this winter, made 
up to the throat, with three rows of buttons down the front, 
and the sleeves cut like those of a man’s coat. A small round 
cambric collar double, not two collars, but the two sides of the 
one etitched together and made very stiff, with or without a 
narrow Valenciennes round, will be worn with those dresses. 

Hats.—A slight change has taken place in the hate; they 
are perfectly flat upon the top of the head, and sit much closer 
to the sides of the face, consequently they do not rub the hair 
off the top of the head as much as they have been doing lately. 

In jewellery there is nothing so recherche at present as 
coral, a necklace of camios of cut coral united by fine gold 
chain work, more valued just now than perhaps any precious 
stone. Diamonds, of course, keep precedence of all. 

Tortoise Saeit Comnps.—This is an old fashion revived, 
and one that promises to become very general. We mean the 
combs with very high galleries or heads, which were so much 
in vogue in the time of our grandmammas; they are of the same 
form as those employed at the court of Napoleon in its early 
days; they were then ornamented with precious stones of all 
kinds; those now coming into use are set with gold, cameos, 
or coral, and the last appegge decidedly the most in favour. 


SPLENDID DRESSES. 


The Duchess of Kent, who was present at her Majesty's 
speech, wore a dress of white satin, embroidered with gold, a 
bandeau of diamonds, and a plume of ostrich feathers. The 
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Qeen of the Belgians wore a magnificeut robe of white flow- 
ed satin, richly trimmed with lace, a plume of ostrich fea- 
ters, aud a profusion of diamonds. 

Her Majesty wore a robe of white satin, richly trimmed 
vith lace, and fastened in front with gold cord and tassels; a 
stomacher, necklace, ear rings, and a tiara of brilliants. 

A correspondent of the Enquirer and Courier of this city, 
mentions a new fabric for curtains and other draperies. The 
rich damask pattern is woven in glass and silk—producing a 
tazzling effect—beyond silver or gold in richness of display. 

Ve iver Srensers.—Some have the sleeves demi large, with 
the fullness confined, both at bottom and top, in longitudinal 
folds by fancy silk trimmings and buttons. Others, and these 
last are very novel, have the sleeve of the bishop form, but 

of & very moderate size, and the upper part tight to the arm, 
Aand ornamented with velvet disposed ina kind of corkscrew 
roll, and intermingled with tassels. 

Batt Dresses.—The most elegant full dresses are of satin, 
with a corsage @ pointe ; an open skirt, and a rich white bro- 
cade as a petticoat. The dancing dresses are of crape, looped 
up, and trimmed with flowers. 

Bonnets.—Velvet bonnets still retain their vogue, their 
number increases every day, satin ones are also being adopted, 
that is to say, pale pink or white ones; the latter have the 
exterior trimmed with white marabouts, shaded with green, 
and the interior decorated in a very light style with a mixture 


of tulle and green velvet foliage. Pink bonnets have the 
crown decorated with a wreath of exotics, formed of velvet ; 
the interior of the brim is decorated at the sides with blond 
lace intermingled with very small cogues of velvet. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The publisher respectfully informs the subscribers to “‘ The 
Book,” that the same style of Engravings will be used during 
the year 1841. It also gives him pleasure to state, that Miss 
Leslie will contribute to every number during the year. This, 
in addition to the already great array of talent, will enable 
the Book to maintain its proud superiority. 





We require a regular notice to stop the Book—returning @ 
number is not legal—the Post Masters will always give us 
notice if requested. We hope after this that no subscriber 
will receive the January number who does not intend to con- 
tinue through the year. The person whose name is regis- 
tered on our book, is always considered liable fur the suab- 
scription. 





Exchange papers in noticing the embellishments in the va- 
rious magazines should make a distinction between those en- 
graved expressly for a work and second hand plates. We give 
two engravings in each number from steel plates engraved 
expressly for the Book. 
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